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REVIEW CF NEW SOOKS. 


The Political Primer; er, Road te Public 
Honours. Post 8vo, pp. 194. London, 
1826. 

Tue appearance of the Political Primer is 

extremely well-timed, when a general elec- 

tion is sending to the Huuse of Commons a 

host of raw adventurers, all anxious either 

for public honours or public money. That 
most of them, and even somé who have sat in 
the chapel of St. Stephen’s, are not very well 
acquainted with the best means of obtaining 
the former is certain; though the veriest 


dunce that ever added av unit to a ministe-. 


rial majority easily finds the way to the trea- 
sury. The science of politics and legislation 
is as necessary a study to a young senator as 
that of arithmetic ; and though there are no pro- 
fessorships under which they may be learned 
at the universities, yet there are one or two 
schools which, like other academies, take 
only a limited number of pupils. There is 
for instance, the Admiralty, where four par- 


lour boarders are admitted, in the shape of | 


lay lords of the Adiniraliy; and in Dowuing 
Street, a brilliant orator and great states- 
man has a few young scions of nobility, who, 
we doubt not, will, ere long, show to the 
country the proficiency they have made in 
the hands of the great master under whom 
they studied. These may be called finishing 
academies ; and, for the business of public 
life, or rather public office, there are prepa- 
ratory schools at Somerset House, the Horse 
Guards, the Treasury, &c., where this branch 
of education is adapted to the age and capa- 
cities of the pupils. 

Hitherto, however, there has been no ma- 
nual by which young aspirants might teach 
themselves the road to public honours, and 
the schools to which we have alluded are 
almost as difficult of access as the Charter 
House or a Turkish harem; we, therefore, 
hailed with pleasure the Political Primer, as 
calculated to teach the ‘ young idea how to 


} %: ° , : 
Sioot into public life: but we confess we were | 


isappointed, for, instead of finding the first 
lesson of politics as clearly delineated as the 
alphabet in a child’s horn book, we find the 
autor a sort of Janus, 
$00advice and looks grave with one face, 
is laughing with the other at the credulity of 
the public, which suffers itself to be imposed 
on by empty professions. 

Phe Political Primer is a very clever book, 
40 which the author, who is well acquainted 
with the artifices by which men, (more parti- 
ey M. P.s,) raise themscives, satirizes 

er conduct, and gives, under the form of 
precept, what is in fact too much in opera- 





who, while he gives | 








author observes, that he who depends on in- 
fluence rather than power to make his way 
in public life, must consider men his instru- 
ments, and learn to form the natural pulses 
of others into a ladder for his own ambition. 
The writer considers the middle classes of 
society as the paramount authority in this 
country, and we admit that it generally may 
be sv, but there is nothing more coquettish 
than public opinion as openly manifested ; 
the fact is, the million do not think, but act 
' on impulses, which a few of the most impu- 
dent or the most artful direct to their own 
purpose. In the following observations, how- 
ever, we fully concur: 

‘ Let the young politician, then, labour to 
cbtain the public confidence, as the certain 
passport to distinction and reward. Not by 
| the pursuit of those wild and unattainable 
| 





objects which are useful to be talked of, and 
to fix the attention of the mob in periods of 
excitement; but by the steady and consist- 
ent advocacy of measures which confer the 
Most practical benefit upon she people at 
‘large, and tend to preserve all that is valu- 
able in our state of socicty, by successive 
modifications of its forms, according to the 
new character bestowed upon the people by 
the progress of intelligence and the change 
lin the amount and in the distribution of 
property, by the extension of commerce.’ 





The author then proceeds to initiate hrs | 


| pupil in the whole art and mystery of ob- 
| taining public honours, by means of a seat 
in Pariiawent. The first chapter is devoted 
| to the advertisement, in which the candidate 
is cautioned against being too explicit in the 
declaration of his principles, and is told that 
|“ the language may be of that undecided 
| character which leaves the candidate free 
from obligation to any particular line of con- 
duct.” Aboveali things, he is told to avoid 
the debatable ground of the Catholic ques- 
tion, or whatever may be the subject at the 
time. By the by, had the Political Primer 
| appeared a little earlier, it might have secured 
the return of some would-be M. P.s, who 
have lost their election owing to neglecting 
the points here recommended. 

The second chapter, and certainly a very 
important one, is occupied with directions for 
‘the canvass; its object is to teach the candi- 
date how to manage the electors, so as, as 
Shakspeare says, to 

‘ Mouniebunk theif loves, 
Cog their hearts from them, and coine bome 
beloved 
Of all the trades in England.’ 

This is an excellent chapter, and the au- 
thor is quite at home in his subject; see how 
well he paints that crawling sycophantish 
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‘The art of canvassing is like the art of 
eloquence— it requires more faculties for t's 
perfect exercise than any individual has been 
ever known to possess. Good looks, good man- 
ners, good temper, and good sense, with for- 
tune and liberality to use it, knowledge and 
aptitude to apply it, and courage with prn- 
dence to temper and restrain it, will all he 
insufficient to make a perfect canvasser. The 
art requires a combination of the manner 
and tact of Chesterfield, the versatility of 
Buckingham, and the knowledge of the hu- 
man heart possessed by Shakspeare. Ary 
of the three would have failed in gaining the 
suffrages of many of the voters. ‘Chester. 
field was only acquainted with the artifietal 
manners of the great; Buckingham was d;- 
vested of the patience and perseverance né- 
cessary to success; and had Shakspeare as- 
| pired to a seatin Parliament, depending on 
his own exertions, he would have failed rid:- 
culously. The art in its; perfection wontd 
be one of those in which proficiency is the 
mark of a de-megbie character; for a perfect 
canvasser would be a compound of every de- 
ceitful quality kvewn to human nature: hes 
louks and gestures would be lies; and every 
word proceeding from his lips, the calculated 
expression meant to serve a concealed pur- 
pose: It is by ne means intended to go fur- 
ther in these hints, than to exhibit the art as 
it is actually practised im this country: de- 





| ceytion is not inculcated, but described; and 











“on, In a well-written introduction, the 


thing, a candidate :— 


if it shocks the reader, let him abstain from 
ambitious pursuits; for he may be assured, 
that if he brings the innucent and amiable 
simplicity of our domestie animals, to meeta 
craft like that of their natural enemies,—he 
will he baffled first, and laughed at after- 
wards. 

‘The city of Westminster is completely 
open—as much so as could be desired by 
any reascnable advocate of parliamentary re- 
fornr ‘In the year 1819, a gallant offcer, of 
very high pretensions to the support of inde- 
pendent men, appeared upon the hustings. 
He had evinced a character capable of meet- 
ing dangers and difficulties in their worst 
form; aud had claims to popularity possess- 
ed by very few, even of his own admired 
profession; yet this gallart gentleman was 
spitten upon, and finally driven from the 
hustings, like one of the basest of mankind. 

‘Another candidate, of very different pre- 
tensions, also appeared at this election : it is’ 
only necessary to name Mr. Hunt. But Mr. 
fiynt was insulted, and nearly killed, by that 
very mob, to whom he had devoted every fa- 
culty he possesses during a series of years, 
and for whom he has forfeited his estimation 
in sdclety, and fis personal respectability. 
The reason simply was, that the see: 
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these two cartiidntes knew how to play a argument, as a 
deeper yaine than they were capable even of 
eonceiving. A memuer of the aristocracy, 


he haffled end beat the commissioned leader 


of the mob, at that election where the mob is | 


most powerful: and a 
opposer of government, he 


professed radical and 


c trove from off 


t).e hustings the naval hero, who brought the | 
whole influence of the crown to aid his own | 


well-dese: ved popularity. 

‘This fact may convince the young canci- 
date of the necessity of applying himself to 
he siudy of popular arts ;—-a study which 
requires as well the deepest reflection, as 
the most extensive observation of human ma- 
yure, in every situation of hie. 
tery, it is not money, it is not p! leasing ¢ and 
amiable qualities, which com mand — 
cess ;—but the faculty of employing every 


Suc - 
Y 


It is not flat- | 


resource in the precise manner in which it 1s | 


calculated to gain the proposed . ject. 
one time, ndicule will succeed, where 
quiescence 
shown below; at another, a vulg 
and < » on the back, will 
whem a polite 


for ever, 


ace 


nen, 
estranye 


gain the 
French bow would 
Among the rules in the Politica 
are some for speaking in genera 
ls. at convivial meetings. 
vice for the latter, Mr. Canning’s speech at 
Plymouth, is selected as a master instance of 
the faculty of apt illustration. In conclusion, 
the author says:— 
asions, 


OF tne se’ ¢ 4 


b’rimer, 
l, toa circle 
In the “ad- 


introduced As all. powerful 
but it must be short, sharp, 
ot an unnecessary woi d eim- 
e point stinging, an d the eflec 

instantaneous. It ought to com- 


Story: 
and decisive: 


} es Ve ad, t; 
eral and 


mand attention with outstretched necks un- 
til tue last sentence, and then preduce one 
hou lone, and universal lauch ut the ex- 


pense of the party to be decried. 
_— Phe ance reminds me, 

Men, of a certain dapper little 

used to ride catch-weight races, dance n 

Isitely. ai a gallant the ladies with such 

grace aud eleganuee, that many of them wish- 


qc ii ummst 


At. 


and applause would fail as will | 
ar oath — 


, victory which 


t geo | 


sui PEA gleam of light dis- 
plays the hidden parts of visible objects. 
‘It :s never to be fo: agp en by the student, 
that the serious business and the great inte- 
rests of life compose the wh ct of every dis- 
cussion. ‘there is no place for eloquence as 
a mere art, ke poetry or painting; it is only 
to be vted as an instrument for carrying for- 
ward the greatobjcets of the speaker,—there- 
fore, (if it may be said without pre sumiptic 4 
that « four é transcribed 
the note, which is one of the noblest when 
sages of ancient or modern cloquence 
not adapted to the House of Conim: 
cause it was merely a beautiful pass 
oratory, aud did not iilustrate nor strengthen 
his argument. Its tendency was to draw 
away the attention from the subject of debate, 
and fix it upon the beauty of the figure alone 
But when Mr. ¢ ud, on the occasion 
of the battle of ' (which first cave 
solid hop es of the subversion of revolution- 
ary principles, ‘“*T see the towers and bat- 
tlements of ancicit in sututions emerging 
from the mist,’ &e. Ke yh re he presented 
a more vivid picture of the benefits of that 
7 it was hi: aed to extol, 
than could be done by any argument, saul 
scription, or exptar ation. he eflect was 
precisely that of the morning sun-beam, ff 
ling upon the land, which the sea 
been watching for through 
? 


night. 


Xquisi! >tcure of 
, was 


age of 


_ yr S33 
. tor ia, 


fa}. 
man has 
a teinpestuous 


From the stillest silence, which pre- 


| vailed in the house, a sudden burst of admi- 
ration and ap plause arose, which rendered 
the COUR: ‘usion of the pas ras $4 5 unknown to 
every boc Gy but the speaker. 
‘<r. Grattan’s well-known fieure in his 
Paci on Lord Chatham, was strictly 
suited to the House of Commons, Hhiog 


, and with 


ba ronet who 


1OSt | 


’ ne 
one hand he smote the House af B 
the other wielded te de: 


’ bu 
] 
it 


OuToOonN, 


England ;’ t 
orator, which has been 
not suitable. “In his youth he re 
the ocean in a sicdai and in his old a 
may be compared to the ocean in a calm: 
and, in either in a storm ora 
calm, he was a great production of nature.” 
‘This was rather calculated for 
oration, or an 


saime 
much admirei, 


another passage ot the 


’ pI ’ 
KE tne Oced 


Bean el “ 
academical discourse, than for 


_a speech in a popular assemb!y 


ed he couid be set in gold AS a locket, that 
they might wear him . the end cf their neck- | 
Hae e, it SO happenct at he fell de sperate ‘ly 
i: love with a very spi woe girl, who was his 
ivferier in rank and tortune; atter much de- | 
bute and mauy struggles with himself, he at 


«ed that he would marry her at 
and when he made his de- 


bast determi 
every sacihice; 
Cia Aton to her with 
d the most amiable condescension, 
ventlemen,—what do 


qgerce, @& 
—what do you sa 


you thirk gentlemen, was her reply /—~ 
Really, Sir k picks Laronet,’ said she, ‘I 
should not know where to put you if you | 


were my husband, for you're too httie for a 
bed, and too big for a cradle’ ”’ 

Speaking in the t Commons, is 
what every man should, laut few are prepared 
for. On tuts subject ovr author says :— 

‘The figurauve language which suits the 
House of ¢ must sudcenly pour 

jmayi of the audience @, by an 

spectead sentence, allusion, OFr even ap- 

: word, a new view of the subject of 
ebale it must ain piily or sllustsate the 


blouse « 


onini¢ 1s. 


Dutt 


saaci 


an air o: graceful conti- | 


We pass ever the other rules, though 
many of them are enlivened with much 
amusing anecdotes; one or two of which 
we quote, and first of Lr. Parr:—— 

‘Hie formed the habit of analyzing words, 
so that he could tell the exact number of se- 
parate ideas winch were conveyed by one 


| term, and thus his precision became so great, 


that in bestowing an epithet he never failed 


| to abstract own the compound idea those 


simple notions which were not directly ap- 


plicable to the object. In a moment of irri- 


‘tation with one of his military acquaintances, 


ihe 





said, “ S.r, my opinion of you 1s et 
that you're a spendthrift, without generosity ; 
a debauched profligate, without warm feel- 
ings; and a liar, without the merit of inge- 
nuity. ‘The courage you have shown in bi t- 
tle was that of the bravo, not the cavalier.’ ” 
The next relates to the French revolution: 


nocracy of 





}id@a was cage rly seized, 


ICLE 


EE 





save, who seeing a boy whose mother was 
not like Cesar’s wife, throwing stones in the 
streets of Rome, bade him beware lest he hit 
his own father:— 

. During the reign of terror in France, the 
mo! ) parade ‘d the streets of Paris, t o find Vice 
tims for its vengeance,—and it was proposed 
by one of the oeeieas to go and massacre the 
youths it the colleges, who were probably the 
sons of aristocrats, and would become ene- 
mies of th 1¢ people when they grew up. The 
and a phal: inx of 


| wretches proceeded down the Boulevard deg 


ns, be- | 


laicen o begin their work at the Bourbon 

college. Some good men joined the orewd 
with the hope of allaying its fury; but all 
their efforts were unavailing, until somebody 
cried out, ** Prenez garde, mes amis, que 

. Ta] ~ " ” / a 

nous ne tuons nos enfans.” (Let us take 
care we don’t kill our own children.) The 


joke was caught, ran from one to the other in 
a moment, and the mob felt so pleased at 


| contains a collection of * political squibs, 


Was | 
seinbled 
e he! 


a funeral | 


| joy at their son's 
 aaegeed avarice on the happy occasion, @ 





itappears to have for its origin that ancient * 


the idea, that it was a very easy matter to 
turn them from their object, and send them 
away to carouse at their separate drinking- 
houses, whereeach amused himself in relating 
the joke to his companions.’ 

We now come to th ie appendix, which 
not 
written for any particular town, individual, 
or party, but are like clothes in Monmouth 
Street, which are hung out for whoever they 
may fit. This, however, is the most fecble 
part of the work, and many of the attempts 
at hu mi our are unsuccessful. The author pre- 
faces his speci imens, of which we sclect a few of 
the best, with the following observations :— 

* - politician may employ invective serl- 
ouslv for the interest of his country, as a@ mo- 
ral poet may lash the vices of his age for 
their correction; but he may never “excite 
h atred against the character of an opponent, 
for his own exclusive objects. He may de- 
ride folly, expose false pretension, or lessen 
influence with ithe public by playful and les 
oitimate ridicule; but avi ‘ulent attack will 
always do more injury to the assailant than 
the assailed. 

‘Who can read the desperate satires of 
Pope, without taking part ‘with the victim 
against against his enemy? 

«« Beauty that shocks you,” &c. 

‘ The atrocit y of the line makes good men 
shun any patticipation of sentiment with the 
al aaateOr S f it. 

‘But on some lucky day, as when they foun d, 
A lost bank-bill, or heasdthels son W as drown ‘d.” 


: The tern ible idea of parents feasting for 
death, and forgetting baer 
‘ohts the reader, and divests him of the 
“ mper for enjoying a sally even against bi 
he hates. 
‘¢ Witb all the symptoms of assured decay; 
With age and sickness pinch *dand worp aw4y- 
These lines of Churchill, which every oP© 
feels may some day be as truly applied : 
himzelf, as to the object of attack, unless be 
_— by a premature death, e xcite &p _ 
entiment, which unfits him for serving © 
purpose of the satirist. 
An opponent may be kav ughed 
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ry. Ofthem it may truly be said what Bo- 
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bantered for being long or short, fat or lean, ' family whose park was stocked in the days of 
having a red nose, the effect of conviviality,; William Rufus.—These citizeus are generally 

c hal . . . sé ? ; “if 
or for anv personal peculiarity not associated | good-humoured fellows; for nothing makes 


. 


yparte said of the Bourbons, ‘ they learn 


2 
n 
nothing ; they forget nothing.” We are not 














| with misfortune; or for affectation, silliness, | one so ready for a laugh on all occasions, as | among those certainly who think that, were 
stinginess, vanity, story telling, or any of the habit of rising in the world. The farmer | emancipation granted to Catholics, Smithfield 
7 those defects of character which are subjects | is always in a merry mood, heaping up his | would again smoke with the blood of mar- 
‘ of mirth even to his own friends. As, for | dunghill—and the old proprietor cross, | tyts, but we do believe that our government 
: instance :— | when masons are patching the family man- | would not be for a moment secure, OF the 
. ¢A. will give his very soul | sion. | | | | country pertectl) tranquil ; while in Ire- 
; To gain a voter for the poll ; | * The laughing citizen may express his self- | land, and every other part of te British dc- 
" But bo ly—he can spare you none, satisfaction thus :— | minions where Roman Catholics predomi 
J The little man’s but five feet one.” 4 Happy the man whose wish and care | nated in numbers, they would not rest satis- 
‘The poll of to-day is a fishing-pole, brother, | Some fifty thousand consols bound— | fied until they had the ascendancy. This 
. With a fool at one end, and a grub at the; Content to breathe the city air, | opinion is not less founded on the conduct 
other. | All the year round. of the Catholics of former times, than on 
d A. serves you, ‘tis true, with his bluster and | The butcher meat, the baker bread, | their prese nit character and disposition, 
i vapour, The tailor serves him with attire ; Itis an invariable and unchanged dogma 
y His prate of a parrot, and brains of a goos¢;; His cool verandah yields Lim shade, fof the Roman Catholic church, that it 
. Like an old printed leaf of the pustry-cook’s | The coul-yard fre— | not only possesses the right, but that it is ius 
e papery . Busy by day, at mgt he sees | duty to extirpate heresy and heretics, and to 
\e He’s worthless and vapid, but still of some | Masque, play, aud ball, sweet occupation 5 | use all the means which she mav judge ne- 
in use.’ | Aud meets the fairy wluch most doth please, lcessary for that purpose. It wes on thie 
at ‘A.dined but once this month, as he’s a sinner, | - By assignation. | dogma that Innocent LI. and his legates 
to Yet all his friends have given him a dianer.’ = <A _ rpg - = | preached their crusade against the Albigenses 
m ¢ A.’s purse is never from his sight a minute; pe se ee te ee iii | in the thirteenth century, promising ‘to all 
A mee eaiieg all the — a ” is in ; | Know where f lie.’ | who jomed in it full remission of all their 
© Blanche lived in the great frost ?—her dates ‘This is a better life, than that of the | 5!0S- Itis well observed, in the introduction 
ch The aaa ak ene an William ?—no, Shem, prougher of his few paternal — living un- | ” he ca poche A Albigens 
ot Ham, and Japhet.’ known and dying unlamented. - oe et aa a . : mu — 
al, «A. boasts bis pedigree’s so old, | ‘All men are open to ridicule upon the le-  ° hick pres ee + ccastons ay 
| ‘is aon: Si a vities of the females connected with them:— | Which the rights claimed by the Roman 
ith No genealogist cau scan it ; ; ‘church towards heretics may b fully 
ey B.’s noble ancestry’s soon told— ‘The earth is kiss’d by the dew that falls, 2 a aad ; sapere ; cyt ered 3 y 
ble His gallant grandfather began it. The shore is kiss’d by the sea; — 1 — _— y hasta Ang ; “re her 
pts We want no record of the two, The sun-beam Kisses the turvett d walls, Ro “ay deliberate act. . Phe church of 
Tee To teli the oldest stock—The reason ? And Kitty is kissd by Mugee. ye wall vers then, according to its own 
vot When seeds degeuerate, we know ‘Fach pebble is kiss’d by the mountain stream, —— established tor _— twel ve han- 
_ That they've been sown for many aseascn. Each tower is kiss’d by the bee; ‘dred years. It professed to have been en- 
rie Or thus :— The rocks are kiss’d by the evening gleainy dowed with miraculous powers, and to be 
ol ‘A. comes ofan old stock, "tis quickly known And initty is kiss'd by Alagece. ye by the oneningy of tne infallible spi- 
ue Seeds don’t degenerate, till they've oft been | ¢ The roaring wind is kissing aloud | rit of God. All the temporal authorities had 
‘ sown. | The leaves of cach bending tree ; submitted to its domination and were ready 
= The following are the second, third, and} Yoa mountain is kiss’d by the iiceey cloud, | to execute its orders. If, therefore, there is 
_ fourth squibs, which we quote entire :— | And Kitty is kissd by Magee. any period in which we should seek for its 
wal ‘In all our political contests, the religion | ¢ And when the lips are rosy and red, venuine and authentic principles, it must be 
eo of different parties comes in fora share of the | With kisses and honey they must be fed ; under the unclouded dominion of Inno- 
will hostility of their opponents ; and it is singu- | Vi ae Say grey Seer wha aeons — _ je nt TTL. | . | 
ei lar, that those who profess the greatest respect | _Like a rose in the month of November. | hough the outline of those persecutions 
. for the subject, are the persons who drag it | There is much good sense, much happy , are sufficiently known, yet a connected his- 
ail into every controversy which arises from | raillery, and, for the character of electioneer- | tory of the rise and progress of this event was 
“itn worldly interests and ambition. It would | ing, unfortunately, too much truth in this 2 desideratum, until accomplished by that 
' be a proof of the worst taste, to taunt a Ca- | very clever little work. | able writer, M. de Sismondi, who, jn his his- 
tholic with the day of St. Bartholomew, a! — — tory of the French people, now in the course 
Protestant with the Titus-Oatean murders. or | History of the Crusades agvainst the Adhigenses, , of publication at Paris, has bestowed much 
men a Presbyterian with the assassination of | wz the Thirteenth Century, from the French; pains and research on the subject of the 
1 the Archbishop Sharpe: but something playfal, | of J.C. LL. Simonpe pe SisMonpD1i: with | crusades of the Romish church against the 
like the following, may be permitted without an Introductory Essay by the Translator. | Albigenses, and has treated inas) irit of philo- 
und, offence :— | 8vo. pp. 266. London, 1826. Wight- | sophic inquiry, and with that el »quence and 
n’d, ‘Old Jobson wants no ordination, | man and Cramp. | beauty of style which distinguish all his wnt- 
. for Vo preach the tidings of salvation ; | Pur ill-t med and injudicious attempts made | ings. The volume before us is an able trans- 
their He oniy practises his trade, by a party of Trish Catholics to obtain poli- lation of that part of M. de Sismondi’s his- 
, at Cobbling what the church had made. tical power, or what they call emancipation, | tory, and thoush butan episode from a larger 
f the *{ cannot find a word or Jetter has roused the inertness of Protestants into | work, it is complete in itself. The narrative 
bim About the wife of Paul or Peter, action, and we are not only loaded with ar- | embraces a period of about forty years, name- 
Or children of the saints of yore: guments, in the shape of pamphlets, against | ly, from the commencement of the thirteenth 
Each parson now has half a score, further concessions, but history—that philo- century to the year 1242. 
— And thinks he leads a holy life, sophy which teaches by example, is adduced The Albigenses are, by Catholic writers, 
one Mert gan babes, and wisning his wife. to show how Catholics have used, or rather | loaded with a thousand heresies, because 
ad to ' 4 ye i — their priest lead s cial lives, j abused their authority, when and wherever | they were among the earhest religious re- 
gg he R: _ ah eae and he shares ae Wives. | they possessed it. Aye but, cry the emancl- formers ; it IS, however, a curious circum- 
hinful ail uch Citizens, who only know the taste of } pators, we are In a more eulightened age | stance, that this heresy, if it can 30 be called, 
Y the ge through the excellent shop in Corn- {| now; this we admit, but while nations ad- | had, in Languedoc, the seene of these - 
b Mu, have sometimes the presumpuon to go { vance In arts and civilization, popery remains | secutions, been handed down for ages from 
and “own to the country, and oppose some ancient | unchanged, and the papists continue station- | generation to generation, almost from the 
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origin of Christianity. How, then, does the a multitude of others. There were certain ceived them into their church by the imposi- 


fact really stand? Why, that while a great 


portion of the Christians of Furope were. 


sinking into the errors, the superstitions, and 
the idolatry of popery, ‘ the pure and original 
principles of Christianity had been handed 
down in Gaul, from the first planting of that 
religion there—that the people had, as far as 


usurpations and corruptions of the church of 
Rome—and that the Albigenses were the in 
henitors of those principles, mingled, doubt- 
less, with various errors, which their slender 
means of true religious instruction would not 
allow them to escape.’ 


The author of this introduction, who proves | 


himself worthy the office of commentator and 


iilustrator of Sismondi, adduces ample testi- | 


momes, chiefly from Catholic writers, which 


establish the following important tiferences : | 


‘1. That it is an undisputed fact, that 
sects, under the name of Waldenses, who 
opposed the authority of the church of Rome. 
are. of very high antiquity; and that the Ca- 
tholic writers themselves allow this, vithout 


imputing to them any material errors in doc- | 


reforms in the pontifical government, which 
were required by the leading persons of the 
church, but which they could never obtain 


from the popes themselves. The cardinals, 


therefore, when they were going to elect a 


| new pope, were accustomed to bind to them- 
| selves, by the most solemn oaths, that who- 
their opportunities would allow, resisted the | 


ever of them should be chosen pope would 
' grant those reforms. And, invariably, as 
| soon as the pope was chosen, he released 


i himself from his oath, cn the ground of its | 


34 
| being contrary to the interests of the church. 


_ The power of releasing from the obligation of 
oaths was also extended, during these cru- | 


sades especially, to freeing the subjects of he- 
retical princes from their oaths of allegiance ; 
and it was especially sanctioned by the fourth 
council of Lateran. This practice has, how- 
ever, become so obnoxious in niodern times, 


| 
| : ; ‘ . 
_ that the right has keen indignantly disowned 


| by most of the advocates of the Roman Ca- | 
| thohte ehurch; and this disavowal forms a 


| part of the liberties of the Gallican church. 
| And yet a public act has been performed in 
our own times by the Roman pontiff, in the 


tion of hands and the kiss of peace.’ 

The attention of Pope Innocent III. was 
soon called to the professors of such doe- 
trines, and he determined to extirpate them ; 





| in 1193, he sent two monks ot Citeaux, 
Guy and Reignier, into Narbonne, with al] 
the authority of the holy see, to discover and 
pursue heresy, and they were proper agents 
for the purpose, for they soon instigated a fe- 
rocious crusade among the people :— 
| As soon as these new crusaders had as- 
/sumed the sacred sign of the cross, (which, 
to distinguish themselves from those of the 
east, they wore on the breast instead of the 
shoulders,) they were instantly placed under 
| the protection of the holy see, freed from the 
| payment of the interest of their debts, and 
| exempted from the jurisdiction of all the tri- 
bunals; whilst the war which they were in- 
' vited to carry on, at their doors, almost with- 
out danger or expense, was to expuiate all the 
vices and crimes of a whole life. The belief 
| in the power of these indulgencies, which we 


‘ean scarcely comprehend, was not yet abated ; 


'the barons of France never doubted, that, 


trine or practice. 
‘2. That the Albigenses, or inhabitants of 


: ; é i ~ = » e sate 
no other foundation than the assumption of | assurance of paradise, But those distant ex- 


Languedoc, were, many of them at least, of 


the same description as the Waldenses, 


: 
thongh their enemies charge ethers of them | 
with being atrocious heretics, and men of 


abandoned morals. 

‘a. That the persecutors, nevertheless, de- 
stroyed them all indiscriminately, depriving 
ther. of all power of defending their charac- 
ters ; 


vailies of Piedmont, remained exempt from 
persecution for nearly two hundred vears 
longer, and were thus able to transmit to 


postenty monuments for their own vindica 
Oi). 


‘Fs 


preserve 


». That the supposed superior orthodoxy 
of the \\ aldenses, properly so called, did not 
them from like persecutions, at the 


an absolute power in the church to set aside 


the most solemn engagements. The case al- | 
luded to is the divorce of the Empress Jose- 


| phine, the lawful wife of Napoleon, contrary 
| to the 
and te 

| himself.’ 


| In this volume, M. de Sismondi traces the | 
and had, therefore, every temptation | progress of the crusades with great ability ; | 
and every opportunity for calumniating them. | he commences with showing the state of 

‘4. That the Waldenses who inhabited the | France at the period when England, Ger- 
many, and Spain, had each a direct division 
At this time, Languedoc, 
Provence, and Catalonia, were peopled by 


and 


influence 


to songs of chivalry and love. 


principles of the Christian religion, | 
express authority of Jesus Christ | 


an industrious population; they had formed 
the Provencal language, which was studied 
by all the genius of the age, and consecrated 
The proven- 


_peditions had been attended with so many 
disasters; so many hundreds of thousands 
' had perished in Asia, or by the way, from 
hunger, or misery, or sickness, that others 
wanted courage to followthem. It was then, 
with transports of joy, that the faithful re- 
| ceived the new pardons which were offered 
them, and so much the more, that far from 
regarding the return they were called upon 
to make, as painful or dangerous, they would 
willingly have undertaken it for the pleasure 
alone of doing it. War was their passion, 
and pity for the vanquished had never trou- 
bled their pleasure. The discipline of the 


. “ar pee 
| face of all Europe, which seems to have had | whilst fighting in the holy land, they had the 
| 


holy wars was much less severe than that of 


the political, whilst the fruits of victory were 
/much more alluring. In them, they might, 
| without remorse, as well as without restraint 
from their officers, pillage all the property, 


instigation of the church of Rome. 

‘finally, That we are, therefore, warrant- 
ed jn athrming, that the Albigenses were men 
who had received their Christian principles 
from the first planting of that religion in Gaul; 
and that the great canse of their sufferings 
was not se much their heretical principles as 
their opposition to the usurpations and cor- 
ruptions of the Romish church.’ 

We have already alluded to the unchang- 
ing character of popery, and to the power it 


asstunes, and when we mention, among its | 


asserted privileges, that of dissolving oaths, 
we show how frail a tenure any security 
would be that rested on the pledges of the 


cals were, however, too enliglitened to escape | Re a 
tle jealousy of the Roman power ; they had, | massacre all the men, and violate the women 
too, much of the original character of Chris- land children. The crusaders to the east 
tianity to be reconciled with the innovations | well knew that the distance was so great, as 
of popery ; and as M. de Sismondi truly ob- | to give them little chance of bringing home 
serves, * Ainidst many puerile or calumnious | the booty which they had gained by their 
tales, it is still easy to recognise the princi- | swords; but instead of riches, which the 
ples of the reformation of the sixtcenth cen- | iaithful were to seek at a distance, and wine 
tury among the heretics, who are designated | from barbarians, of whose language they were 
by ‘the name of Vaudois, or Albigeois.”” This | ignorant, they were offered the harvest =? 
is evident, in one strong instance, in their de- | neighbouring field, the spoil of a house whic 
nial of the real presence in the eucharist and | they might carry to their own, and a 
in other parts of their cree? :- ‘abandoned to their desires, who spoke ~— 
‘“ Tf the body of Christ,” said they, “was | same language with themselves. meres, 
| as large as our mountains, it must have been | therefore, had the cross been taken up with & 





Homan Catholics 
troduction, eserves on this subject :— 


‘One of the mghts the most coustantly | and marriage, as vain and frivolous 


claimed end exeicised bythe Roman 


a S 
recoenised, 
tee, in ulmost every pontificate 


The translator, in the in- 


Rane Th en- 
destroyed by the number of those whom they | more unanimous consent. Phe first to 
| gage, through the commands of their pastors, 


; inated sacred, 


the sacraments of confirmation, of confession, | in this war, which was denom 


‘ismondl, contains instances of this, as a | teachers or priests were contented with < 
undisputed, and every-day prac- | black coat, instead of the pompous vestments | played by the Catholic legates, 
One in- | of the Catholicclergy. ' 
stance may serve for an illustration, amongst , their proselytes to abjure idolatry, they re- | 


pretend to have eaten of it.” They rejected 
b 2S 

2 ; they | were Eudes I11., Duke of Burgundy ; Simon 
; see, | charged with idolatry the exposure of images 
througheut its whole history, is that of dis- | in the churches; and they named the bells, 
solving oaths. The history of the Itahan re- | which summoned the people to the adoration 
puctics in the middle ages, by this same M. ; of these nnages, trumpets of demons. Their 


a 


After they had caused 


’ ‘rocter: the Counts 
de Montfort, Count of Leicester, te ; Ge 
of Nevers, of St. Paul, of Auxerre, OF \' 


neve, and of Forez. ' lias 

Of the ferocity with which tne Paci 
P oh, ” fo r qdiS- 
2 | acted, and of the total want of feeling 
we have an 


gg ED 


‘ : _ 4 900:=— 
instance in the attack on Beziers, in 120° 


‘ The citizens of Beziers, though astonls 
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had 
redu 
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ed, were not discouraged: whilst their ene- 
mies were still occupied in tracing theircamp, 
they made a sally, and attacked them un- 
awares. But the crusaders were still more 
terrible, compared with the inhabitants of the 
south, by their fanaticism and boldness, than 
by their numbers. The infantry alone suf- 
ficed to repulse the citizens with great loss. 
At this instant, all the battalions of the be- 
siegers, precipitating themselves upon them 
at the same time, pursued them so eagerly, 
that they entered the gates with them, and 
found themselves masters of the city before 
they had even formed their plan of attack. 
The knights, learning that they had triumph- 
ed without fighting, inquired of the legate, 
Arnold Amalric, abbot of Citeaux, how they 
should distinguish the Catholics from the 
heretics, who made them this much cele- 
brated reply: “* Kill thein all; the Lord will 
know well those who are his.” 

‘The fixed population of Beziers did not, 


perhaps, exceed fifteen thousand persons; | 
but all the inhabitants of the country, of the | 


open villages, and of the castles which had 
not been judged capable of defence, had 
taken refuge inthis city, which was regarded 
as exceedingly strong; and even those who 
had remained to guard the strong castles, 
had, for the most part, sent their wives and 
children to Beziers. This whole multitude, 
at the moment when the crusaders became 
masters of the gates, took refuge in the 
churches; the great cathedral of Saint Ni- 
caise contained the greater number; the ca- 
nons, clothed with their choral habits, sur- 
rounded the altar, and sounded the bells, as 
ifto express their prayers to the furious as- 
sailants; but these supplications of brass 
were as little heard as those of the human 
voice. The bells ceased not to sound, till, of 


that immense multitude, which had taken re- | 


fuge in the church, the last had been massa- 
cred. 


ven thousand dead bodies were counted in 
that of the Magdalen alone. When the cru- 
saders had massacred the last living creature 
in Beziers, and had pillaged the houses of 
all that they thought worth carrying off, they 
set fire to the city, in every part at once, and 
reduced it to a vast funereal pile. Nota 
house remained standing, not one human be- 
ing alive. Historians differ as to the num- 
ber of victims. The Abbot of Citeaux, feel- 


had ordered, in his letter to Innocent III., 
reduces it to fifteen thousand, others make it | 
amount to sixty.’ 

Among the leaders of the crusades, the | 
most distinguished was Simon de Montfort, 
while Raymond VI., Count of Thoulouse, 
Opposed to them the noblest resistance; an- 
other instance of the unrelenting cruelty of 
the crusaders occurred at the siege of La- 
vaur :— 

‘Simon de Montfort had profited by all 
the progress which the art of war had made 
in that age. He had himself served in the 
Holy Land, and there were in his camp 
4 great number of knights who had combated 
against the Turks and the Greeks, and who | 
had, in the east, acquired the knowledge of 





Neither were those spared who had | 
sought an asylum in the other churches; se- | 


| 
| 
} 
| 
ing some shame for the butchery which he | of eighty. 


' them, was hanged, the gallows fell; for, in 


the attack and defence of fortified places. 
He employed, therefore, to overthrow the 
walls, ingenious machires, whose introduc- 
tion was quite recent amongst the Latins, 
and which were as yet unknown to the inha- 
bitants of the Pyrenees. 

‘The most fearful was that which was call- 
ed the cat. A moveable wooden tower, 
strongly constructed, was built out of the 
reach of the besieged. When it was entirely 
covered with sheep-skins, with the fur out- 
wards, to guard it from fire, and provided 
with soldiers at its openings, and on the plat- 
form at its summit, it was moved on rollers 
to the foot of the wail. Its side then opened. 
and an immense beam, armed with iron 
hooks, projected like the paw of a cat, shook 
the wall by reiterated strokes, after the man- 
ner of the ancient battering ram, and tore out 
and pulled down the stones which it had 
loosened. Simon de Montfort had con- 
structed a cat, but the wide ditches of Lavaur 
prevented him from bringing it near enough 
to the walls. The crusaders, under the or- 
ders of Montfort, laboured unceasingly to fill 
up the ditch, whilst the inhabitants of La- 
vaur, who could descend into it by subterra- 
nean passages, cleared away each night all 
that had been thrown in during the day. At 
last, Montfort succeeded in filling the mines 
with flame and smoke, and thereby prevented 
the inhabitants from passinginto them. The 
ditches were ten speedily filled; the cat was 








ee 


ble paw began to open and enlarge the 
breach. 

‘On the day of the finding of the holy 
cross, the 3rd of May, 1211, Montfort judged 
| the breach to be practicable. 
prepared for the assault. The bishops, the 
Abbot of Courdieu, who exercised the fune- 
tions of vice-legate, and all the priests clothec 
| with their pontifical habits, giving themselves 
up to the joy of seeing the carnage begin, 
sang the hymn Vent Creator. The knights 
mourted the breach; resistance was impos- 
sible; and the only care of Simon de Mont- 
| fort was to prevent the crusaders from in- 
| stantly falling upon the inhabitants, and to 
beseech them rather to make prisoners, that 
the priests of the living God might not be de- 
prived of their promised joys ‘* Very soon,”’ 
continues the monk of Vaux Cernay, “ they 
dragzed out of the castle Aimery, Lord of 
Moutreal, and other knights, to the number 
y. The noble count immediately or- 
dered them to be hanged upon the gallows ; 
but, as soon as Aimery, the stoutest among 


i 
' 
i 


their great haste, they had not well fixed it in 
the earth. The count, seeing that this would 
produce great delay, ordered the rest to be 
massacred ; and the pilgrims, receiving the 
order with the greatest avidity, very soon 
massacred them allupon the pot. The lady 
of the castle, who was sister of Aimery, and 


pushed to the foot of the wall: and its terri- | 


The crusaders | 


The Tré Giauli. Translated from the Italian 
of G. B. Cast. With a Memoir of the 
Authur, and some Account of his other 
Works. 8vo. pp. 208. London, 1826. 
Hatchard. 

| Mucu as writers may differ on many sub- 

| jects, yet there are some on which they migtit 

| naturally be supposed to be agreed, and 

{among those we should certainly include 

| poverty ; such is, however, not the case, and 

| we find it deplored as a curse or praised as a 

| 





blessing; adduced as a spur to, if not a source 

of inspiration, or denounced as an extir- 

guisher on genius; let us then take the pro 

and con of the case, and see on which side 

the balance inclines. Cowper, a host on 
| any side, says :— 
| « Where poverty is felt the thought is chain’d,’ 
while, on the contrary, Dryden declares that 
‘—— Many things impossible to thought, 
Have been by need to full perfection brought. 
The daring of the soul proceeds from thence, 
Sharpness of wit aod active diligence.’ 

Ben Jonson, we doubt not, spoke feelingly 
when he observed, that— 
‘To men 

Press'd by their wants, all change is welcome;’ 
and his friend William Shakspeare, appears 
to have been of the same opinion, though he 
expressed it somewhat sarcastically when he 
remarked that ‘there is no vice but beggary.’ 
| A modern writer, (Mrs. Cowley we believe ) 
|} in an elegy on the unfortunate Chatterton, 








| has feelingly deplored the effect of poverty 
| on genius, in some lines which, as we quote 
| from metuory, inay not be very correct :-— 
| * Oh, Poverty, 
| {un whose drear cave no muse e’er struck the 
lyre, 
| Nor bard e’er madden'd with poetic fire, 
| Subdued by thee his pen no more obeys, 
| No longer sings the song of ancient days ; 
| Nor paints in glowing tints from distant skies, 
| Nor bids wild scenery rush upon our eyes ; 
| Check'd in bis fight, bis rapid genius cuowers, 
| Drops her sad pluie, and yields to thee ber 
| pow'rs.” 
| i 
| The fate of Chatterton naturally enough 
| suggested gloomy reflections like these, yet 
{ there are authors who consider poverty in a 
| inuch less favourable light. One of them, 
| Havard, says :— 
r Be honest poverty thy boasted wealth ; 
So shall thy friendship be sincere, though few ; 
| 3o shull thy sleep be sound, thy waaing cheer- 
ful ;’ 

and Elijah Fenton, a writer of no mean 
talents certainly, in his tragedy of Mariamne, 
goes still farther, for he assigns to poverty 
almost every joy under Heaven, when hethus 
apostrophizes it :— 

‘ O blissful Poverty! 
Nature, too partial to thy Jot, assigns 
Healt, freedom, innocence, and downy peace, 
Her real goods ; and only mocks the great 
With empty pageantries.’ 





an execrable heretic, was, by the count’s or- 
der, thrown into a pit, which was filled up | 
with stones; afterwards, our pilgrims collect- 
ed the innumerable heretics that the castle 
contained, and burned them alive with the ut- 
most jou.””’ 

' " To he conchaded tn owr neat.) 





The poets hitherto quoted have, it will be 
seen, praised or censured poverty, but not 
one of them has made it the subject of 
amusement; such a want of feeling or stock 
of philosophy, for it will be differently desig- 
nated, was reserved tor Casti, who has made 
his inability to pay a paltry debt of three 
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debt to that amount, owing by the poet to a 
merciless creditor. 

Casti was an Italian poet of the last cen- 
tury, and was born in the year 1720; he 
was bred to the church, and thouch chosen 
a belles-lettres professor at the ave of six- 
teen, was turned of forty ere he made public 
any poetical effusion of his muse; this was 
Tae Tre Giuli, a very sprightly and amusing 
performance ; he afterwards publish d se- 








but we shall quote a few of the sonnets. 
which will afford a fair specimen of Casti’s 
playful humour under his misfortune ; in 
sonnet xv. he describes the pertinacity of 
the dun, which he supposed to be drawn to 
him by attraction :— 





* The gad-tiy does not snc a plague become, | 
Wh» time the days are hottest in the year, 
Nor is the hornet half so troublesome, 

As is u.¥ creditor about mine ear : 

If grateful showers lescend the heavens from, 
The gad-fly aud the hornet dic appeer ; 

But never season varied in my doom, 
To make my dunning creditor forbear, 

As by cenuipetal cohesion’s laws, 

Perhaps, or by the grivitating power— 
Where bodies tend fiom their own nature 
lower, 

Or by attraction—who ean tell the cause? 

So by a natural afhnity 

Thou tendest, Jh Chrysorhilus ! to me.’ 

Among cther means of annoyance, the 
preditor sends the poet a dunning letter: — 

‘Postman! are any letiers there for me’ 
‘Yes, one, a ponny posiage.”’ Here it is. 
Let's look who writes: alas! whatdo I see—- 
Tis from my creditor, wiio writes me this— 
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groats, the theme of more than two hundred Since what one never had one never gave: | himself, we hold to be one that few persons 
: sonnets, all independent of each other, yet I promise that lil pay thee when I have; would like or laugh at. Our author tells us 
; all forming one series, on the subject of a Aud thou’rt content with my good will | that~— 


thereon. 
Then let’s make peace: nor let me thus be 
bored 
For those Tré Giuli fifty times a Cay: _ | dal he abated aan. 
When got—I'll give them of my own accorc. “Th praesent BI a an . 
Why wilt thou thus torment and wear me out! aS appearances and names of the seve- 
Why worty a poor devil in this way ? ral teeth are not more different than the uses 
Caust thou not say, “ where nothing is, | t0 which they are applied; and as might have 
there’s nought *”” been expected, the roots of the teeth differ 
Lord Mansfield was once robbed of a pair from each other as much as the external parts 


. . . : 1c eeth ther “slwoc ° 
of gouty slippers, and his only wish was that of the teeth themselves. 


‘Ineach adult jaw there are two central inci- 
sores, two lateral ditto, two cuspidati, called 
also canini, or dog-teeth, four bi-cuspides 
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te veral other works, but that to which he owes | they might fit the rogue. The poet makes i The teeth are real bones, set in sockets 
y his chiet celebrity was his Animali Poelanti, | his chief curse to consist in giving to his | Call d alveou. The part of the tooth set 
1 0: which a spirited translation was published | enemy his dun for a creditor :— | - the socket, is the root, v lich in some of 
f ™ England — halt dozen years ago. | ‘Perhaps, when David reigned in Jucah erst, the teeth - single-fanged, as in the mcisores, 
. _ The Tre Giv'i displays the most fertile | “Phere were no creditors to importune, canini, and bi-cuspides. In others, the root 
ay Imagination, exercised in various ways,either} As now there are by far too many a one, is double, triple, and even quadruple-fanged, 
at to evade, flatter, pacify, entreat, refuse, or Of whom I have one of the very worst: as in the molares or grinders. Hence we 
i} a'arm the dun, that As, ‘tnong the denvaciations interspersed perceive the vast importance, In operating, 
dy * dorrible monster! bated by gods and men.’ Amicst bis psalmody, a teasing dun, ' of an accurate acquaintance with the roots 
ry All this he does with wonderful ingenuity, | That mglt and day him woiries—who has of the teeth, and of using an instrument 

r without exhausting his subject, or rendering none— adapted to their particular formation.’ 
ui) it insipid throughout the whole of histwo hun- For moncy, is not mentioned to be curst. | ‘The body, or upper part of the tooth, is 
“a dred seunets. How this is effected nothing | Shoul {any one now do me all the wrong, ' covered with a hard, white substance, called 
but a careful perusal of the work will show, nat to one cnemy another does ' enamel. Into this part of the tooth, an are 


With all che worst malignity of foes, 
I'd tell him thus—«* There’s one, that has been 
long | 
My dun, who’s always at my heels: may he 
Likewise become a creditor to thee.’ 


| tery, vein, and nerve are conveyed, through: 

| the extremity of the root. Ky these the 

teeth are nourished and rendered sensitive. 

Hence we find that a carious tooth must per- 

petually expose the patient to the most se- 

vere suffering. An avenue by a caries, be- 
ing once opened to the seat of so much sen- 
sation, we need not be surprised that every 

‘A man of squeaking voice, of middle age, other remedy, but that of extracting the 
Tall, shrivelled, thin, and stooping that doth | tooth, should be of but temporary benetit. I 

S®? i may observe, however, that if the decay be 
_ slow and dull, it pus _— - ¥4 Peg" 3 detected in the commencement, before it 
oe Saeyettigal ob have penetrated to the sensitive part, mop 
EOE STI RY oy Jing the teeth with gold, or any suitable me- 
Inguisitive for news going to and fro ; , ; ee es _— 
om nent atin ‘ tallic preparation, is a security for their future 
if asxed @ question, there he stays on edge P i : 4 y 
Por be'f aa hour, without saying yesorno; | Preservation. 

But above all such an inveterate b re, NM. ive La Fons then points to the impor: 
So clamorous and troublesome he is, tance of teeth in mastication, articulation, 
That his true character consists in this: | and general appearance ; and says :— 

Should any one now wish to know him more, ‘lor the introduction of artificial teeth, 
And ask who is the man I thus display,— — | we are indebted to our very ingenious neigh- 
“his is the creditor o’ th’ Giuli Tré.’ | bours the French. Whether the French de- 
We have now only to observe thatalthough | rived the invention from others, or whether 

a work of great difficulty, the translation is | the art originated with themselves, 1s a ques- 

extremiciv spirited and faithful, and that the | tion not so easily decided. To examine te 

Tre Gi f it does not ridicule a dun out of | records of ancient times, for the history of 


We micht stlect other sonnets, but we 
shall couclude with that in which the dun is 
described :— 


ee ee 





4 . 
ire Griuli. 





ah . , ly ¢ ; $s Pea SAY Ly", 7. y ' : : : ° ‘ “$O?% ‘ you! 
“Get the Tie Cluli ready = 79 not niiss— his importunites, may atiord amusement to | this ingenious and very important art would 
As soon as possibic, tor Ishall be many a devtor for a much larger sum. | be almost as useless as to search for the ru- 
By Sunday, orat iatest MorJay, viz. om . 'diments of a complete system of political 


On horse or jooteCoad or alive—with thee.’ 
Defend me, Heaven! if he torments me when 
He's near, e’en now that he is far from hence, 
do plague me si.!l he finds some new pre- 
tence, 
And through the post pursues me now as then: 


A D scription of the new Patent Instrwnent | economy in the sententious and ambiguous 
jor extracting Teeth ; also of @ Patent Me- | responses of the ancient oracles, or for the 
‘thod of firing artificial Teeth. By J.P. | prognostication of future events in the = 
De La Fons. pp. 84. London, 1826. bage of a brute, or the flight ofa bird. We 
Hatchard. have indeed the expression in Martial, ‘‘ Den- 





So, while I do not his fré Gili pay, 
He makes me give tic interest tis way.’ 


‘? ? 4 

, . ° e . . . ’ , . ae -_ oo 22 1n 
M. Dr La Fons having obtained a patent for | tata sili videtur sFgle, empties assivus, : 
‘ ‘’ . —_— ; “1S. . a r } an } 

some improvements in his art, publishes this | which the ‘* emptis ossibus” would lead \ 





| 
| 1 : 1 pA “o¢ 1InG 
At lencth we find the bard promising to | GeSC™Puoms he says, to prevent those who, | to conclude, that artificial teeth of some ki 
-n¢ : ; ibd i : i rom Si y j a . . c c »< re 4 
. v. cord pI . ° | under pretence of adopting his methods, | were then used. The Roman ladies we 
pay, though in terms not very specific, as | . ae iia ‘~ toeth, most of whom 
will be seen by the wav in which he ad | might, by ill contrivances, bring his inven- | extremely careful of their teeth, most ns 
5S sce ; a 11¢ eS « ” . Q . . rr 7 . } revel, 
ditnnee the dum: ’ | tic ns into disrepute. There are few works | washed them with water. Some, magi 
». —_— ; . ° >is ¢ . N< . 
‘Thou askest me for moneyand I’ve none | from which we could not extract something | used a composition which _ _— Nn) ak 
‘ N ' ‘ ) ——; -9 ~ 4 , 7 ° : : . : . : , ° « ; yrus 1e8 
And losest time in vain, which thou migit’st | of utility, and perhaps by here extracting a They cleaned them wie : ~ of silver, 
save : | descripiuon of teeth, we may guide some of | tooth-picks, some of which were Pap sc 


If thou an “T promise to pay” dost crave, 
I"!] make no bones at all to give thee one: 
I neither giant thee nor i¢fuse the buon; 


our numerous readers in having their teeth | though those of the wood of the lentis 


The same poet ex- 


extracted, an operation nevertheless, however | considered the best 
cleverly practised, even by Ml. De La Fons | pressly informs us, that they ha 





d artificial 





—_————— 


teeth. In an epigram, he advises Maximina 
never to laugh: * Thou hast only three teeth,” 
says he, “ and these are of box, varnished 
over. Thou shouldst fear to laugh. Take 
an air more severe than the wife of Priam, 
or the eldest of his fair daughters. Shun the 
postures and jests of Philistian, and all that 
may give occasion to open the mouth.” 
‘Until verylately, the French were believed 
to be the only persons capable of properly ex- 
ecuting any thing appertaining to the science 
ofa dentist. Such, however, has been the 
rapid improvement of the art in this country, 
within the last few years, that numbers of 
English residents in the French metropolis 





(I speak from experience,) visit London, for | 
the purpose of availing themselves of the | 
skill of English dentists in the fixing of arti- | 
ficial teeth.’ 

The English practice of fixing artificial teeth, | 
is by pivoting, ligatures, and springs ; and in | 
an improved and superior way, by our au- | 
thor,—so he informs us; but having had no | 
experience in this particular, we prefer re- 
commending the inexperienced to read M. 
De La Fons’ book and judge for themselves, 
rather than subject ourselves to reproach for 
advising them to submit to any of the thou- 
sand pangs which flesh is heir to. 





PRINCESS LAMBALLE'S SECRET MEMOIRS O} 
THE ROYAL FAMILY OF FRANCE. 
(Continued fiom p. 391.) 

Tue picture which these Memoirs give of 
the court of France in the reizn of Louis XV. 
is extremely revolting, and no person that 
peruses the details can avoid pitying poor | 
Maria Antoinette, whose happiness had been | 
bartered by an ambiticus mother for the re- | 
version of a crown, at the most licentious | 
courtin Christendom. We have already al- 
luded to the hoary sinner Louis XV. > this | 
old dotard was even so indelicate as to have | 
one of his mistresses, Madame Du Barry, | 
present at the first supper of the dauphiness | 
at Versailles. Maria Antoinette naturally 
enough wrote to her mother, to complain of 
the slight thus put on her rank and dignity, | 
when the unfeeling Maria Theresa returned 

the following laconic reply :— 

‘Where the sovereign himself presides no 
guest can be exceptionable.’ 

Neglected by a husband, unprotected by a 
parent, and assailed in every way by those | 
around her, Maria Antoinette was placed in 
@ situation the most painful that can be con- | 
ceived ; but of all the wretches that ever | 
gained and abused confidence, the Cardina! | 
de Rohan seems to have been the worst. | 
This man was ambassador at Vienna from 
France, and he so far ingratiated himself 
with the empress as to induce her to send 
sples to France to watch the dauphiness; nor 
was this the worst, for he had the audacity 
te intimate to the empress that the youthful 
charms of the dauphiness acting on the ad- 
miration of Louis XV. would induce him to 
assist Austria in recovering Silesia from 
Russia! Maria Theresa was, however, cau- 
tious ; she sent a private envoy to Versailles, 
and learning that there was nothing in her 
daughiter’s conduct to require vigilance, the | 
empress instantly forbade Rohan her pre- | 





| deeply affected at the statement. 


| under 


1 ay ry 43 ° oat Prov . ., | ' 
‘intention, or could prevent i, out tue car- 
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sence. On this the cardinal returned secretly 
to France, fell in love with Maria Antoinette, 
and, to gain her confidence, disclosed the 
conduct of the empress towards her. In- 
dignant at the meanness of her mother, and 
despising the treachery of Rohan, the dan- 
phiness withdrew, and gave orders that he 


| 
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practice. He apprised her of his being 
aware, that her imperial majesty’s ministers 
were actively carrying on a correspondence 
with Russia, with a view of joining ber it 
checking the French co-operation with the 
grand signior; and warned her, that if this 


' design were secretly pursued, it would deteat 


should not be adinitted to any of her parties: | 


‘ By the most diabolical arts he obtained 
an interview with the dauphiness, in which 
he regained her confidence. He made her 
believe that he had been commissioned by 


her mother, as she had shown so little inte- | 


rest for the house of .Austria, to settle a mar- 
riage for her sister tie Archduchess Eliza- 
beth, with Louis XV. 
She could 
not conceal her agitation. She involuntarily 
confessed how much she should deplore such 


. ret ; . _ Pe 
an alliance. The cardinal instantly Hercels ed 


The dauphiness was | 


his advantage, and was too subtle to let it | 


pass. He declared that as it was to him 
the negociation had been conficed, if the 
dauphiness would keep her own counsel, 
never communicate their conversation to the 
empress, but leave the whole matter to his 
management, and only assure him that he 


was forgiven, he would pledge himself to ar- | 


range things to her satisfaction. The dau- 
phiness, not wishing to see another raised to 
the throne over her head and to her scorn, 
the assurance that no one knew of the 


dinal, promised him her faith and favour ; 
and thus rashly fell into the springe of this 
wily intriguer. 

‘ Exulting to find Maria Antoinette in his 
power, the cardinal left Versatlles, as pri- 
vately as he arrived there, for Vienna, His 
next ovject was to ensnare the empress, as 
he had done her daughter; and, by a singu- 
} 


s \siiaie: treater ya } , mhhig ahve eo brary 
lar caprice, Fortune, during his absence, had 
j , 


been preparing for him the means. 
La a! t Y = P 2 @ ey ° .ar 
‘The Abbé Georgel, his secretary, by un- 


derhand mana@uvres to which he was accus- 
tomed, 
state correspondence, 
had expressed herself 
Merey, relative to the views of Kussia and 
Prussia upon Poland, 


} ~~? —e re. vo 
were much thwarted. 


\ r 
Peas 


had obtained access to all the secret 
in which the empress 


gave the cardinal free access to the court, 
and a readv introduction once more to the 
empress. She was too much committed by 
his posse 0 be 
mest happy to make her peace with him; 
and he was too sagacious not to make the 
best use of his opportunity. To regain her 
confidence, ' 
tern agents, through whose treachery he had 
procured his evidences, and, in farther con- 
firmation of his resources, showed the em- 
press several despatches from her own mi- 
nisters to the courts of Russia and Prussia. 
He had long, he said, been in possession of 
similar views of agzrandisement, upon which 
these courts were about to act; and had, for 


ms, not 


a while, even incurred her imperial majesty s | 
Was not, 


displeasure, Merely because he 
in a situation fully to explain ; but that 
he had now thought of the means to crush 
their schemes before they could be put in 


12 betrayed some of the subal- | 


fully to the Count de | 


whereby her own 
The acquire- | 


° . ’ 1 ad } . i = ‘ , 1 
| INeut of copies of these documents naturally 


the very views she had in sharing in the spo- 
liation of Poland; and if openly, it would be 
deemed an avowal of hostilities against the 
court of France, whose political system would 
certainly impel it to resist any attack upon 
the divan of Constantinople, that the balance 
of power in Europe might be maintained 
against the formidable amb:tion of Catherine, 
whose gigantic hopes had been already too 
much realised. 

‘ Maria Theresa was no less astonisied at 
these disclosures of the cardinal, than the 
dauphiness had been at his communication 
concerning her. She plainly saw, that all 
her plans were known, and might be defeated 
from taeir detection. 

‘The cardinal, having succeeded in alarm- 
ing the empress, took from his pocket a fabu- 
lous correspondence, iatched by his secretary, 
the Abbé Georgel. ‘* There, madam,” said 
he, ‘this will convince your majesty that 
the warm interest | have taken in your im- 
peria! house, has carried me farther than j 
was justified in having gone; but seeing the 
sterility of the dauphiness, or, as it is re- 
ported by some of the court, the total disgust 
the dauphin has to consuminate the marnage, 
the coldness of your daughter towards the 
interest of your court, and the prospect of a 
race trom the Countess D’Artois, for th 
consequences of which there is no answering, 
I have, unknown to your imperial majesty, 
taken upon myself to propose to Louts XY. 
a marriage with the Arch-duchess Elizabeth, 
who, on becoming queen of france, wil im- 
mediately have it in her power to forward 
the Austrian interest; for Louts AV., as the 
first proof of his affection to his young bride, 
will at onee secure to yourempire the aid 
you stand so much in sainst the 
ambition of these two rising states. The re 
covery of your imperial maiesty’s ancient de- 
minions may then be looked upon as accom- 
plished, trom the influence of the Frenclr ca- 


? 


€ 


need of ag 


‘rv ° revere 
‘The bait was swallowed. Maria Theresa 
+} 


was so overjoyed at this scheme, that she to- 
tally forgot all former animosity against the 
cardinal. She was encouraged to ascribe 
the silence of Maria Antotnette, (whose let- 


ters had been intercepted by the cardinal! 


‘himseclf.) to her resentment of this project 


concerning her sister; and the deluded em- 
press, availing herself of the pretended zeal 
of the cardinal for the interest of her family, 
gave hi:n full powers to return to France, 
and secretly negociate the alliance for he: 
daughter Elizabeth, which was by no means 
to be disclosed to the dauphiness til the 
king’s proxy should be appointed to perform 
the ceremony at Vienna.’ 

The guilty passion of Louis XV. for the 
dauphiness while living, and his death, de- 
feated and put an end to the schemes of the 
infamous Cardinal de Rohan. Among other 


| Worthies of this age was the Duke of Orleans. 
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UO AEA AE LE ALLE 


(Egalite:) this scion of Bourbon attempted 
to seduce the Process Lamballe and failing 
yn.this, he inveigied her husband into ex- 
cesses which sent him to an early grave. A 
romantic incident attended the introduction 
of the princess to her husband on her way 
from Turin to Paris, which she thus relates: 

‘Among those who came about me was 
the bridegroom himself, whom I had never 
vet seen. So anxious was he to have his 
hrst acquaintance incognito, that he set off 
from Paris the moment he was apprised of 
my arrival in France, and presented himself 
as the prince's page. As he had outgrown 
the figure of his portrait, I received him as 
such; but the prince being better pleased 
with me than he had apprehended be should 
be, could scarcely avoid discovering himself 
During our journey to Paris I myself dis- 
closed the interest with which the supposed 
page had inspired me. ‘‘I hope,” exclaimed 
1, “my prince will allow his page to attend 
me, tor I like him much.” 

‘What was my surprise when the Duke 
de Penthiévre presented me to the prince, 
and | found in him the page from whom | 
had already felt such an interest! We both 
laughed, and wanted words to express our 
mutual sentiments. This was really love at 
first sight.’ 

Soon after Maria Antoinette and her hus- 
band had succeeded to the throne of France, 
the queen had a visit from her brother, the 
Emperor Joseph Li. ; of this visit, and par- 
ticularly of the conversation of the emperors, 
the Princess Lamballe gives a very interest- 
ing and lively account. One evening at 
supper, the emperor gave an account of all 
his Italian relations, and had a word for 
each ; man, woman, or child—not a soul 
was spared. Beginning with the Queen of 
Naples— 

‘« This sister of mine,’ said the emperor, 





‘* As to you, my dear Maria Antoinette,” 
continued the emperor, not heeding her, ‘* I 
see you have made great progress in the art 
of painting. You have lavished more colour 
on one cheek than Rubens would lave re- 
quired for all the figures in his cartoons.” 
Observing one of the ladies of honour still 
more highly rouged than the queen, he said, 
“5 suppose I look like a death’s head upon 
a tombstone, among all these high-coloured 


| furies.” 





"ts a proficient queen in the art of man's 


training. My other sister, the Duchess of 


Parma, is equally scientific in breaking-in 


horses; for she is constantly in the stables _ 


with her grooms, by which she grooms a 


-pretty sum yearly in buying, selling, and 


breaking-in; while the simpleton, her hus- 
band, is ringing the bells with the friars of 
Colorno. to call his good subjects to mass, 


‘The queen again tried to interrupt the 
emperor, but he was not to be put out of 
countenance. 

‘He said he had no doubt. when he ar- 
rived at Brussels, that he should hear of the 
progress of his sister, the Archduchess Maria 


| Christina, in her money negeeiations with 


the banker Valkeers, who made a good stock 
for her husband's jobs. 

‘<< Tf Maria Christina’s gardens and pa- 
lace at Lakin could speak,” observed he, 
‘‘ what a spectacle of events would they not 
produce! What a number of fine sights my 
own family would afferd !”’ 

‘* When I get to Cologne,” pursued the 
emperor, ‘‘there 1 shall see my great fat 
brother Maximilian, in his little electorate, 





would rather see a few young ensigns than 
all the stafts of the oldest field-marshals 1” 

‘The queen often made signs to the em- 
peror, to desist from thus exposing every 
meinber of his family, and seemed to fe] 
mortified ; but the more her majesty endea- 
voured to check his freedom, and make him 
silent, the more he enlarged upon the snb- 
ject. He did not even omit Maria Theresa. 
who, he said, in conseqaence of some papers 
found on persons arrested as spies from the 
Prussian camp, during the seven years’ War, 
was reported to have been greatly surprised, 
to have discovered that her husband, the 
Emperor Francis I. supphed the enemy's 
army with all kinds of provision from her 
stores.’ 

‘The Emperor Joseph, while in France, 
mixed in all sorts of society, to gain informa. 
tion with respect to the popular feeling to- 
wards his sister, and instruction as to the 
manners and modes of lite and thinking of 
the French. To this end, he would often 
associate with the lowest ot the common peo- 


| ple, and generally gave them a louis for their 


spending his yearly reyenue upon an eccle- | 


siastical procession ; for priests, like opposi- 
tion, never bark but to get into the manger ; 
never walk empty handed; rosaries and 


| good cheer alwoys wind up their holy work ; 


and my yood Maximilian, as head of his 
chureh, has scarcely feet to waddle into it. 
Feasting and fasting produce the same effect. 
In wind food he ts quite an adept—pufhng, 
from one cause or the other, like a smith’s 
bellows !” 

‘Indeed. the Elector of Cologne was really 
crown so very fat, that, like his imperial mo- 
ther, he could scarcely walk. He would so 
over-eat himself at these eeclesiastical din- 


ners, to make his guests welcome, that, from 
indigestion, he would be puffing and blowing | 


an hour afterwards for breath ! 

‘“ As I have begun the family visits,” 
continued the emperor, “I must not pass by 
the Archduchess Mariana and the lady ab- 
bess at Clagenfurt; or, the Lord knows, 
IT shall never hear the end of their klagens. 


loss of time in attending to him.’ 

Although the subject of this work is often 
necessarily serious, yet 1t is enlivened with 
many amusing anecdotes, of which the fol- 
lowing is one. It is known that the Cheva- 
lier D’Eon after his disgrace, was only per- 
mitted to return to France on condition of 
wearing female attire :— 

‘The chevalier being one day in a very 
large party of both sexes, in which, though 
his appearance had more of the old soldier 
in it than of the character he was compelled 
malgre lui to adopt, many of the guests hay- 
ing no idea to what sex this nondescript ani- 
mal really belonged, the conversation after 
dinner happened to turn on the manly ex- 
ercise of fencing. Heated by a subiect to 
him so interesting, the chevalier, forgetful of 
the respect due to his assumed garb, started 
from his seat, and, pulling up his petticoats, 
threw himself on guard. Thoug)h dressed in 
male attire underneath, this sudden freak 
sent all the ladies and many of the gentle- 
men out of the room in double quick time. 


| The chevalier, however, instantly recovering 


| The first, I am told, is grown so ugly, and, | 
of course, so neglected by mankind, that she | 


‘“ My brother Leopold, grand duke of. 


? 
i 


Tuscany, feeds his subjects with plans of 


economy, a dish that costs nothing, and not | 


only saves bim a multitude of troubles in 
public buildings aud public institutions, but 


keeps the public money in his private coffers ; | 


which is one of the greatest and most clas- 
sical discoveries a sovereign can possibly ac- 


complish, and | give Leopold much credit | 


for his ingenuity. 

“« My dear brother Ferdinand, archduke 
of Milan, considering he is only governor of 
Lombardy, is not without industry : 
am told, when out of glimpse of his dragon, 
the holy Beatrix, his archduchess, sells his 
corn in the time of war to my enemies, as 
he does to my friends in the time of peace. 
So he loses nothing by his speculations !”’ 


‘The queen checked the emperor repeat- | tactics thoroughly. 


edly, though she could not help smiling at 
his caricatures 


and [ 


is become an utter stranger to any attach- 
~y + wan — (Yr ¢7 > +} \ , I °¢ , , a 
ment, exccpling tie Nheshy embraces ot the 
disgusting wen that encircles her neck and 
hosom, and makes her head appear like a 


black spot upon a large sheet of white paper! | 
_down the cumbrous paraphernalia of a hoop 


Therefore klugen is all I can expect from that 


| quarter of female flesh, and J dare say it wil 


be levelled against the whole race of man- 
kind for their want of taste, in not admiring 


| her exubcrance of human craw! 


*** As to the lady abbess, she is one of my 
best recruiting serjeants. She is so fond of 


| training cadets for the benefit of the army, 
| that they learn more from her system in one 
| month, than at the military academy at Neus- 


; 


} 


lanvalids. 


tadt in a whole year. She is her mother's 
own daughter. She understands military 
ohly. She and I never quar- 
rel, except when I garrison her citadel with 


| petticoat.’ 


ee eee ee 





She and the canoness, Mariana, | 


from the first impulse, quietly put down hrs 
upper garment, and begged pardon in a gen- 
tlemanly manner, for having for a moment 
deviated from the forms of his imposed 
situation. <All the gossips of Pars were 
presently amused with the story, which, of 
course, reached the court, with every dreil 
particular of the pulling up and clapping 


Among the favourites of the Queen of 
France was Lady Spencer; and the princess 
gives a very amusing dialogue between her 
ladyship and her majesty on English pronun- 
ciation, which we subjoin :— 

‘One day, her majesty, Lady Spencer, 
and myself, were observing the difficulty dif- 
ficulty there was in acquiring a correct pro- 
nunciation of the English language, when 
Lady Spencer remarked, that it oaly required 
a little attention. 

‘Thee your pardon,” said the queen, 
“that’s not all, because there are many 
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things you do not call by their proner names, 
as thev are in the dictionary.’ 

+ Pray what are they, please your ma- 
iesty 7” . 

“s+ Well [ will give you an instance. 
example, les eulottes-—-what do you 
them r 

¢** Small-clothes,”’ replied her ladyship. 

“Ma foi! how can they be call small 
clothes for one large man? Now I do look 
in the dictionary, and I find, pour le mot 
culottes—breeches.”’ 

 ¢¢@>h, ple ase your majesty. we never call 
them by that name in I nel: ind.” 

6 Voila done, j'al raison V" 

+ We say inexpressibles !”" 

‘Ah, cest mieux! Dat do please me 
ver much better. I] y a du bon sens la de- 
dans C’est une autre chose!’ 

‘In the midst of this curious dialorue, in 
came the Duke of Dorset, Lord Edward 
Pillon, Count Fersen, and several English 
gentlemen, who, as they were going to the 
kings hunt, were all dressed in new buck- 
skin breeches. 

‘“ T do not like,” 


For 
call 


exclaimed the queen to 


them. ‘*‘ dem yellow irresistibles ?” 
‘Lady Srencer nearly fainted. ‘* Vat 
make you so frightful, my dear lady ”” said 


who was cov ering 
‘“‘ T am terrified at 


the queen to her I: idyship, 
her face with her hands 
your majesty’s mistake.”—** Comment? did 
you no tell me just now, dat in Pingland de 
lady call de culottes irresistibles p Pr EY, 
mercy ! [ never could have made such 
mistake, as to have applied to that part of 
the male dress such a word. I said, please 
your majesty, mexpressibles,”” 





and visited the French envoy in London, that | 
he might learn the British influence in the | 


north; 
vanity: he says he felt proud of the recent 
triumph the French arms had obtained over 
the English, in taking thirteen rich provinces 
from them. 
are you!—So it was net your military talents, 
nor what Lord Chatham calls ‘ the glorious 


in America to prefer poverty with indepen- 
dence to gilded chains and sordid affluence,’ 
but it was to a handful of French adventur- 


and here the count indulges in a little | 
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taire, ‘like the Prometheus of mythology; 
I sometimes steal from your divine fire where- 
withal to animate my feeble productions. 
But there is this difference between mytholo- 


gy and truth, that the soul of Voltaire is much 
/ greater and more magnanimous than that of 


Shade of Washington, where | 


the king of the gods, and does not condemn 
me to the punishment inflicted upon him 


_who stole fire from heaven.” 
spirit of whiggism, which animated millions | 


ers, that the United States is indebted for its | 


resent free republic! 
This piece of gasconade on the part of the 


connt pardoned, we find him able to appre- 


ciate the merit of our institutions, 
enough to acknowledge it. 
Enolish. he says,— 

‘ The activity of commerce, the perfection 


and candid 
Speaking of the 


ee ~—_—— 


‘What seems still more singular is, that 
the poet and philosopher, who reproached 
Frederic with his predilection for war, thus 
familiarly answered the flattery of the crown- 
ed writer :— 

** Chaque esprit a son earactere, 
Je congois qu on ait du plaisir 
A savoir comme vous saisif 
L’art de tuer et l'art de plaire.” 

‘No one ever rewarded great services mare 
generously; but neither did any one ever ri- 


_dicule more commonly the vanity of the per- 


of agriculture, the in lependence of the peo- | 


ple, on whose forehead one imagines he sees 
inscribed, that they will obey nothing but the 
laws, all the prodigies of an industry without 


shackles, ofa patriotism which knows how to | 


make, from private interests of every kind, an 
united and indissoluble fasces of the general 
interest, the unbounded resources derived 
from a credit founded on good faith. strength- 
ened by the inviolability of individual right, 
and guaranteed by the stability of her insti- 
tutions; all this wonderful whole made me 
envy, for my country, the same legal system 
and happy combination of royalty, aristocra- 
cy, and democracy, which ‘had raised an 
island of small dimensions, under a rigorous 


_sky—an island scarcely known by the Ro- 


‘On this the gentlemen all laughed most | 
heartily. 
oe Voll, vel,” replied the queen, ‘ do, 


my dear lady, discom pose yourself. [ will 
no more call de breeches irresistibles, but sav 
small-clothes, if even elles sont upon a giant!" 

‘ At ~ repetition of the naughty word 
breeelie , poor Lady Spencer's 
licacy quite overcame her. Forgetting where 
she was, and also the company she was in, 
she ran from the room with her cross stick in 
her hand. ready to ay it on the shoulders of 
any one who should attempt to obstruct her 
passage, flew into her carriage, and drove 
off full speed, as if fearful of being contami- 
nated: all to the no small amusement of the 
male cuests 

‘Her maiesty and IT laughed till the very 
tears ran down our cheeks. The Duke of 

dorset, to keep up the joke, said there really 

were some counties in England where they 
called culottes, irreststib/es.’ 


( To be concluded in our next.) 
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COUNT SEGUR'S MEMOIRS AKD RECOLLEC- 
TIONS, VOL. IT. 
‘Continued from p. 387.) 
THE second volume of Count Segur’s Me- 
Moirs in a great measure relates to his diplo- 
Matic mission to Russia—a mission which 


he scems to have undertaken with reluctance, 


as he was anxious to remain with his regi- | 
them; 


ment. 


In order to qualify himself for his 
situation, he took lessons from Baron de 
i, a former ambassador to Russia 


hew 


Lrete; 


English de- | 


~ 
———-——- 


| ble and handsome men of his day.’ 


mans, to the rank of one of the most opulent, 
happy, free, and formidable powers of Eu- 
rope. 

‘4]l I saw convinced me of the truth of 
this line of Lemierre:— 

“Le trident de Nepiune est le sceptre du 

monde,” 
which is, however, incomplete; for it is neces- 
sary to add, that this trident only owes its pow- 
er and strength to the liberty ‘of the people 
who hold it; place it in the hands of a sul- 
tan, and it will be broken by the shock of 
some Greek launches.’ 

During his residence in England, Count 
Segur was admitted into the society of the 
Prince of Wales, (his 
whom he describes as ‘ one of the most ami- 
On his 
way from Paris to St. P etershburgh, the count 
had an interview with Frederic the Great, 
of whom he relates half a dozen anecdote 
nearly the whole of which are as well “eete 
as a page in Joe Miller; and some of them 
we suspect are of much greater antiquity 
than that renowned personage, or his con- 
temporary, Frederic the Great. Speaking 
of the latter, our author says.— 

‘Tf this enlightened prince despised the ru- 
meurs of an ignorant crowd, he not only ap- 
preciated and sought for the ‘suffrages of men 
of talent, but he considered them as the dis- 
pensers of renown ; his ambition courted 
their genius seemed to him power, 
and he flattered it. 

64 I am, 


sons who enjoyed a bigh rank trom his fa- 
vour or from hi gh birth. He once wrote the 
following remarks to a friend: ** A fatal con- 
tagion, the too frequent consequence of war, 
desolated Breslaw, and a hundred and twen- 
ty persons were interred daily. A great lady 
remarked at the time, ‘ God be thanked, the 


high classes are spared! it is only the com- 


mon people that are carried off.’ This is pre- 


cisely what men in place think, for they be- 


lieve themselves formed of more valuable 
materials than what constitutes the composi- 
tion of the people they oppress. But it has 
been so at all times; the predorninant feel- 
ings of great monarchies are the same; scarce- 
ly any but those who have suffered oppres- 
sion know it and detest it. These children 
of fortune, steeped in prosperity, think the 
sorrows of the people are exaggerations, and 
complaints of injustice but mistakes, and pro- 
vided the first spring goes well, they care lit- 
tle for the rest.’”’ 

Count Segur loses none of his importance 
in speaking ‘of his mission, and by his own 


‘account he was the favourite of princes wher- 


present M ajesty,) | 


‘he at one time wrote to Vol- | o 


ever he went, and conversed with kings with 
all the familiarity of an equal and an old ac- 
quaintance. Of Stanislaus Augustus, king 
of Poland, he relates some anecdotes; this 
monarch, when only the ambition of his mo- 
ther, and the presages of an I[talian astrolo- 
ger, could make him look to a throne, resided 
some time in Paris; he was then only Count 
Poniatowski:— 

‘As he was ford of every pleasure, and 
had but a moderate income, * contracted 
debts at Paris, and his creditors put him in 
prison; he was indebted for his liberty to 
the generosity of the wife of a wealthy manu- 
facturer of mirrors. This was Madame Geof- 
frin, who afterwards became celebrated, with- 
out any other means than a good table, a dig- 
nified turn of mind, a very caustic natural 
wit, concealed under a simple and modest 
appearance, and by intimate connection with 
all the most distinguished characters of the 
couit and thecity. [er house was a place 
of reunion for all Frenchmen and foreigners 
most remarkable for their rank or reputation ; 
they went thither to receive lessons in taste, 


| and to hear useful truths, told with a most 


original freedom. 
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‘The benefactress of Count Poniatowski 
was, some years alterwards, much surprised 
to learn that the prisoner she had liberated 
had become aking. To acquit the debt of 
Poniatowski, Stanislaus constantly displayed 
owards her the warmest gratitude, kept up a 
constant correspondence with her, invited her 
to come and see him in Poland, and received 
her with all the affection he could have shown 
to a mother or the dearest friend. 


* When he left France for England, he ' 


formed an intimacy with an English noble- 
man, who had been recently apy joint td am- 
bassador to St. Petersh urgh, and who invited 
him to go with him to Russia. His wit, 
beauty, and boldness, speedily obtai.ed a 
most brilliant conquest. 

grand-duchess Catherine; 
rated by the jealousy of the grand- 
as soon as that princess mounted the throne, 


she wished to bestow that of Poland upon | 


the young Pole who had charmed her. 

‘In ordinary times it would have been no 
easy matter for him to succeed over his rivals, 
but the active measures of the Russian am- 
bassador Kaiserling, and the approach of 
50,000 men, commanded by Marshal Ro- 
manzoff, triumphed over all opposition, so 
that Poniatowski was proclaimed king, by 
the name of Stanislaus Augustus, by the diet 
of Wola, on the 7th September, 1764.’ 


Frederic the Great, in one of his conver- | 


sations with our author, observed that the 
Polish women ‘display an astonishing firm- 
ness of character; these women are truly 
men in mind.’ The justice of the remark 
seems confirmed by the two following anec- 
dotes, related in the volume before us :— 

‘In one of the late wars which the Poles 
had to support against the Turks and Tar- 
tars, the city of Trembowla was attacked by 
those barbarians whose number and ferocity 
excited universal consternation. After seve- 
ral bloody assaults, and at the moment ano- 
ther was going to be made, which was the 
more alarming, as a breach had been made, 
the garrison, weak and worn out with fa- 
tigue, was about to lay down their arms, and 
thus yield up their children to sl: avery, their 
old mento death, and their women to the 
most horrible outrages, when an intrepid Po- 
lish lady, 
with arms in her hands, followed by several 
female companions, called the warriors to 
resume their honour, made them blush for 
their weakness, revived hope by praise and 
reproach by turns, fired the citizens with en- 
thusiasm, rendered the most fearful intre pid, 
gave strength to the most feeble, and filled 
all their hearts with the heroic flame that 
shone in her eyes. At her voice, the unani- 
mous cry of Victory! Liberty! burst forth. 
All took up arms, followed the oo of the 
heroine, and rushed headlong upon the bar- 
barians, whom they threw into confusion, 
dispersed, and put to flight with dreadful 
slaughter. 

‘With less glory, but not less firmness of 
mind, the Princess Lubomirska extricated 
herself by wonderful presence of mind, from 
the most imminent danger. She was one 
day in her sledge, riding under the immense 
canopy of a sombre forest, when, at the turn 


they were sepa- | 
duke; but | 


named Kazamowska, appeared | 
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of a narrow path, she came unexpectedly 


within a few steps of a bear, rendered furious | 


by hunger. At the approach of the wild 
animal, the horse made a leap, and over- 
turned the sledge. The bear advanced. 


terrible animal; 


broke. An unequal contest sek place, but | 
the bear soon caught the Pole in his huge 
paws. Without becoming terrified, the 


princess instantly took hold of two pistols 
that had fallen out of the sledge, c 
the terrible animal, discharged two shots into 


his ear, and stretched him dead at her feet! 


He pleased the | 


| 


These heroic women could almost make one 
believe in the truth of the fictions of the ro- 
mances of chivalry.’ 

Arrived at St Petersburgh, 


| dience with the empress, but forgot his pre- 


pared speech, and made one extempore; he | 


also saw the Grand Duke Alexander, after- 


_ wards emperor, then seven years of age; but 





the orator merely said: 








as he thought it ridiculous to address serious 


language to a child, he only said a few words 


on his education, and the hopes conceived of 
him on a future day. The count adds:— 
‘One of our celebrated magistrates did 
much better on a similar occasion. I think 
itwas M. de Malesherbes, charged at the 
head of a sovereign court, to harangue a dau- 
phin in his cradle, and who, far from under- 
standing a word, as yet only knew how to 
cry and. weep, to express his wants and pain, 
** Monseigneur, 


may 
your royal highness, for the happiness of 
France, always show yourself as insensible 


and deaf to the language of flattery, 
are to the speech which I have now ‘the ‘ho- 
nour of making before you!”’ 
At the time of the count’s arrival in Russia, 
4 rince Potemkin was most distinguished for 
the power he exercised over the heart and 
mind of the empress. Of this extraordinary 
man, our author gives the following account: 
‘The fortune of celebrated men is more 
conneeted with the age, country, and circum- 
stances in which they live, than people gene- 
rally imagine. A defect may, at a certain 
moment, succeed better than the greatest me- 
rit, whilst a fine quality displaced, is often as 
injurious, as a defect or even a positive vice. 


‘ Prince : otemkin was eighteen years of | 


age, when Catherine dethrone 1 Peter IT. 
strock by the charms of this princess, he was 
one of the first to arm himself in her defence : 
but as he was then only a sub altern officer, 


his zeal might not have bet n distinguished in | 


the crowd. * happy chance brought him 
into notice, Catherine, holding a 
her hand, wished to have a charger; 
kin approached, and offered his; she ac cept- 
ed it, and he was anxious respectfully to aa 
tire, but the horse on which he had mounted 
being accustomed to the squadron, persisted 
in remaining near that on which the empress | 
had been placed. This obstinacy made her | 
smile; she examined the young warrior, 
who, in spite of himself, kept so close to her, 
with greater attention, and spoke to him. 
Tlis face and figure, his ardour and conversa- 
tion, equally pleased her; she informed her- 
self concerning his family, 


The | 
princess's attendant rushed forward to save | 
her, and pl iced himself between her and the | 
he attacked it, but his sabre | 


came behind | 


he had an au-} 


as you | 


sword in | 
Potem- | 


rarzed him to the | 


rank of an oilicer, and svon after, gave him 
the place of a gentleman of the bed-chaimbe: 
| in her palace. 

| ‘Thus it was the impatience of a restive 
_ horse that first threw Potemki in into the lan 
of honours, riches, and power. This anec- 
dote was related to me by himself. 

: Potemkin witty the gift of an e -xeell eut 
lively, dastie. aa quick ho te : bat | he was 
at the same tine imbued with indolence and 
aninclination forrepose. An enemy ofall re- 
strai nt, and yet Ins: itiable of pleasure, power, 
and wealth, wishing to enjoy every species 
of glory, he was wearied, though c: arried 
away by good fortune, which opposed his 
idleness, and yet it never proceeded so last 
as his vague and impatient desires demanded. 
Such a man might be rendered rich and pow- 
'erfal, but he never could be made happy. 
‘iis heart was good, his mind caustic: at 
once avaricious and magnificent, he conferred 
favours with prodig: lity, and seldoin paid his 
debts. ‘The world wearied him, he seemed 
out of his place in it, and yet he kept « spe- 
cies of court. Kind and affable in private 


life, he was haughty and inaccessible in pub- 


lic; but, in reality, h e only constrained others, 
because he was penton. an himself. Ife 
possessed a kind of timidity, which he wished 
to disguise or vanquish by a tone of coldness 
and pride. The true secret of promptly 
gaining his friendship, was not to fear hi Ny 
to ad: lress him familiarly, to speak to him 
‘first, and sparing him aii “embarrassment, in 
| feeling yourself at ease with hin. 

‘Although he had been educated at an 
university, he had learned less from books 
‘than men: his indvlence shrunk from st udy, 
while curiosity led him to seek for knowledge 
in every direction. Ile was the greatesi ex- 
aminer on earth: as his authority place doumen 
of every rank, class, and profession, at his 
comm: ind, he had acquired such inform sti 
| by conversing and que stioning them, that his 
| mind, enriched bv all his memory had retain- 
ed, often excited astonishment, when he was 
| addressed, not only by politicians and iili- 
| tary men, but trav ellers, men ot letters. art- 
ists, aud even artisans. 

‘What he most liked was theology ; for, 
though so worldly, ambitious, and vo! hanes - 
ous, he was not only a believer, but super sti- 
:\}tious. I have often scen hin pass aw hole 

morning mm examining the patterns of hel- 
'mets for the dragoons, caps and dresses fo 
_ his nieces, and mitres me pontiiical robes fo 
the priesthood. You were sure of fixing his 
attention, and withdrawing him from any 
other occupation, by spei aking to him of the 
disputes between the Greek and be atin 
churches, or the councils of Nice, ( ‘alcedo- 
‘mia, and Florence. 
‘In his dreams for the future, he passed 10 
‘turns from the desire of being Duke of Cour- 
| land, or King of Poland, to that of becoming 
the founder of a religious order, or even 4 
‘monk. Weary of what he possessed, envi- 
‘ous of what he could not obtain, wishing for 
| every thing, disgusted with all, he was a true 
| favourite of fortune, and, like her, change- 
| able, inconstant, and capricious.’ 
To be concluded om one ner! 
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THE BOYNE WATER: A TALE, 
(Concluded from p. 308.) 

We take blame to ourselves for not having 
earlier redeemed our pledge of giving a se- 
cond notice of this excellent tale; the delay 
has, however, afforded us one gratification 
that of finding our opinion of 
confirmed, by the reading 
in general. it has been observed by some 
persons . thai, as an historical novel, it is in- 
ferior to the imaginary tales of Irish life, by 
the same auth —John Doe and Crohoore of 
the buill-hook, 
these will rarely be equatled, on account of 
the a nimate -d picture they draw of Irish soci- 
ety, and the overwhelming interest which runs 
hroudh them; but comparisons of this sort are 
not strictly fair; we mig! nt say, on the same 
principle, that South: Py ’s Vision of Judgment 
13 inferior to fe of Nelson, or that his 
Wat Tyler far surpasses his History of the 
War in the Peninsula; and of Sir Walter 
Scott, we might say, his Malagrowther — 
are not equal to the novel of W averley, 


its great merit 


his 


» Lady of the Lake. 
“The Boyne Water is a purely national tale, 
in which many historical events are woven 
into a connected but fictitious narrative of 


tie adventures of two pair of lovers—that is, 
i Protestant youth, Uvelyn, and his sister 
E sther, who become enamoured of Eva and 

Edmund M‘Donnell, who are Roman Ca- 
tholics. Of this story, we low propose to 
give an outline. 

It was in the year 1685, that a party of 
travellers forming, in the group, some re- 
markable contrast, were journeying from 
Belfast to Carrickfergus; among these was 
a young damsel of sixteen, and a youth, who 
dic i not appear much older, but whose gallant 

irdihood recommended him to notice ; there 
was also a squat elderly gentleman, whose 
view scarcely reached more than half-way 
down the sides of the beast he bestrode. By 
his st ced rode a tall gaunt person, who had, 
ona pillion behind him, a second female of 
olossal figure. To detain our readers no 


? 
Longe t—the two young persons were Robert 
TY 


velyna - Esther; the short gentleman, their 
uncle ar d guardian ; ; and the amazonian lady, 
her conductor, Oliver Whittle, 
was an old ‘atte ndant of the family, who has 
ut under ( 


a as resbyterian. On their way, they indulged 
In $9} 


Soe severe remarks on popery, but were 
checked by y a stranger they encountered whose 
cloak seceumel the habit of Catholi 

; cea:ed the habit of a atholic 
Pp 


4 
bls. 


+8 
; 
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Ae party arrives at Carrickfergus at th 
oment when the mayor, in procession, is 
pr claiming James IL. king, an d when the po- 


and certainly such tales as ! towish it of, they proceeded, but had scarce- 


and critical world | 


_fterious female is Onagh, 


ap 





sent by their father, to warn the strangers of | gether, where they arrive early in the year 


their danger. 
In journeying forward, led by their pre- 
servers, Edmund, and his sister, Eva M‘Don- 


nell, for so they prove, they pass the mouth 
, | of a cave, where a woman in a state of wild 


enthusiasm, issued with a flaming torch, 
and bade the travellers not pass her house, 
without saying—God save you.—This mys- 
of whom we gave 
some account in our last notice; when she 


had received the salutation of all she seemed 


ly entered the solitary valley of Glenariff, 


| when Onagh again appeared, and intimated 


to Eva, to tell her brother, that Esther, whose 
face she had particularly noticed, was the 
one she saw, though he could not, 
hallow eve, when they sowed the rape-seed 
by the river-side ; she then drew Eva aside, 


-and in alow whisper, satid—* Your fate is 
‘near you too, but you eed not shun it; you | 


will love him, and you may.’ 
At the strip of Burnie, the cottage of the 


| M‘Donnells, the party were hospitally re- 


Cromwell, in Ireland, and was | 


| Cromwell; 


Du ace Were indulging in atrange freaks, such | 


as carry) 


ing a fellow on a pole, or riding the 
stang, ducking a woman for being a scold, &c. 
Resting one nicht at Carrickfergus, they set 
forward next day, and in passing the Garron 


Point, during a thunder storm, which is ad- 
astral ily described, Esther's life is miraculous- 


‘Y preserved by a youth and his sister. 
Ve 


Mrs. 
*.Ve.yn Owes her preservation to a wild look- 
Miz man, who rescued her by force from the 
canger ; ‘this was a deaf and dumb man, un- 


Cie ta the NMrecc: 
> fe press 


crvers of Esther, who had been 
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ceived, but Evelyn resolved to repass the 
elen to see his uncle Jeremiah, at Cushin- 
doll, and had for his guide the dumb man. 
Ite found his uncle revelling with a priest, 
and conducted him to the strip of Lurnte. 
On their way, they encounter Carolan, the 
harper, who accompanies them. At the house 
of M*‘Donnell, he receives a hearty welcome, 
and anproaching Iva, struck up a lively air, 
which he said he had composed, while think- 
ing of her, and of which the accompanying 
words may be thus translated from the Irish; 
‘My bright young eyes, my bright young eyes 

No earthly use they be ; 
From morn to night they make no prize, 

For none they ever see ; 
My cherry lips, my rose-red cheek, 

My bosom, lily-white ; 
No lover’s heart for them will break, 

For none comes morn or night 5 
With my bright young eyes, my bright young 

eVES, 

So swimming, soft, and blue, 

My lips and cheeks and simple sighs— 

Wiat shali J, shall 1 do? 

Carolan sung, played, and related his tales 
and traditions, ever apposite, and ever ac- 
ceptable: and the M‘ Donnels related the glo- 
ries of their family, and their sufferings, “the 
ingratitude of Charles II. the oppressions of 
the whole scene is extremely well 
described, though the accusations against 
Cromwell, and the knowledge that he was in 
the house of a Catholic, Oliver could ill- 
brook ; indeed by his indiscretion, he had 
nearly involved the whole ina serious quar- 
rel, except Eva and Esther, who already 
loved each other as sisters. The next morn- 
ing, mass was performed, but interrupted by 
the covenanting Oliver. Eva at the request 
of Esther, now explains the mysterious looks 
and sayings of Onagh, which amount to this, 
that Esther was the spectre of the lady seen 
by Edmund, on Allhallow Eve; indeed it 
was soon found that Edmund was in love 
with Esther, and Evelyn with Eva. 

After a period of two years had elapsed, in 


| all the joys and raptures of youthful lovers, 


Edmund and Evelyn proceed to Dublin to- 


last all- | 


—EE 











1687. They here learn, to their surprise, the 
new turn things had taken since the acces- 
sion of James IL.; the Protestant army dis- 
missed by Tyrconnel, and every thing indi- 
cating a return of Popish domination. Eve- 
lyn embarks for America, leaving Edmund 
to console his sister and Esther during a 
period which must be left to the imagination 
of the reader. All the Evelyns, accom- 
panied by Eva, removed to their house 
on the banks of Lough Neagh, where 


they were shortly joined by Edmund, who 


some time after proceeded to Carnckfergus, 
to meet Evelyn on his return. On his arri- 
val in that city in October, 1683, he found a 


| young man wearing a sword and periwig, 
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and in a clerical costume; this was a Domi- 
nican friar, O’ Haggerty, who laboured to stir 
up the pe: ople ‘to anticipate, under terror of 
the loss of life, and of injury to God's church, 
retaliation by attack:’ he particularly de- 
nounced George Walker, rector of Donough- 
more, as a heretic. “9 

Evelyn arrives, and is met by Edmund 
and Oliver; and the whole are involved in 
an affray between the Catholics and the Pro- 
testants, in which a famous Rapparee, Rory- 
na-Chappell, figures—a great horse-stealer, 
who had regularly four apprentices put to 
him, at large fees, to learn his trade of de- 
coying horses. When the first ebullition 
was over, the quests that remained began to 
discuss the-merits of Protestantism and Pop- 
ery, when they were —— by a stranger, 
who proved to be Mr. George Walker. The 
priest—O’ Haggerty, and Mr. Walker, quar- 
rel on the subject, and some blows were ex- 
changed ; but they agreed to suspend their an- 
ger, and crossed their swords, swearing at a 
future time to give each other satisfaction. 

Edmund and Evelyn, judging by the ties 
of friendship for each other, and of love to 
Esther and Eva, thought nothing could cre- 
ate disunion amongst them; they, however, 
were ignorant of the prejudices of religion, 
and the workings of party; for soon was 
I;dmund enlisted into the cause of James 
and the Catholics; and Evelyn, owing to the 
powerful persuasions of Mr. Walker, ranked 
himself among the determined friends of the 
Prince of Orange He had, however, previ- 
ously been betrothed to Eva, and Edmund 
would have been united to Esther, had not 
the political events of the period called him 
to the field. 

Eva, indignant at the part Evelyn has tak- 


| en, retracts her vow; but when, on his way 


to visit her, he was surprised by her kinsmen 
and followers, then hostile to every one that 
did not espouse the cause of James, she saved 
him, and escorted him to a safe distance, 
when she left him. In vain he wished to ex- 
plain his conduct, for she only replied, ‘ Fare- 
well sir—poor traitor to woman and your king 
—poor renegade from the altar and the throne 
—perjured in love and loyalty—to man, to 
Heaven, and to me: fare you well!’ 

Evelyn is appointed to the command of a 
troop, headed by Lord Mount Alexander ; 
he however, at the suggestion of W alker, 
with his sister, repairs to Derry, where they 
arrive just before Lord Antrim, who was about 
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to garrison it with three thousand troops for 
James. The authorities were for admitting 
them; but Walker stirred up the apprentice- 
boys, and they closed the gates of Decry. Of 
this memorable event, the author gives a very 
animated account. Evelyn makes a visit to 
hs house, and finds it occupied by a party of 
Irish Rapparees, papists, with Rory-na-Chap- 
pel among them; they had carried the place by 
assiult, in spite of the resistance of Evelyn's 
un le, Jeremiah. While here, the house is 
attacked by a party of Sassenachs, and the 
Rapparees defeated. One of the latter, Deer- 
md ©'’Moore, is left in charge of Evelyn, 
with orders to shoot him if their party ts beat. 
He is on the point of doing this, when Moya 
Laherty. who had formed an attachment to 
Evelyn, interferes, but in vain; she however 
dashed a cup of wine over the pistol, which 
prevented the powder from igniting; a scuf- 
fle ensued, in which Evelyn was overpower- 
ed, and would have been killed, had not 
Moya stabbed O’ Moore under the shoulder: 
The pay that had defeated the Rapparees 
was led by Walker, who heard of the attack 
on Evelyn’s house. 

Evelyn has his troop assigned him, and is 
in many skirmishes; in one adventure he 
meets Edmund, who preserves his life at the 
hazard of his own, for his party mutinied at 
relinquishing Evelyn as a prisoner. Edmund 
~conducts Evelyn to a place of safety, where 
they encounter Onagh, who had been de- 
spa'ched by Eva to warn them of danger ; 
they are afterwards joined by this young lady, 
aud they all, with Onagh, escape by a boat, 


and get to M‘Donnell’s house at the strip of 


Burnie. After some other adventures, they 
are surprised by a party of horse, headed by 
Lord Mount Alexander. 
depart, but Edmund is arrested and conveyed 
to Derry ; Jeremiah Evelyn, who had been 
brought by the Rapparees to the besiegers of 


Derry, was also taken prisoner. The famine | 
that prevailed in Derry, and the sufferings its | 


brave defenders underwent, are well known, 
and we gave a powerful scene from our au- 
thor’s description in our former notice of this 
work. Edmund and Evelyn both are taken 
ill of the fever, and Esther dies. Fearing 
that the house of old M‘Donnell might he 
attacked, Edmund and Eva, accompanied b 

Evelyn, repair thither, and find it reduced to 
ashes, and their father murdered. While 
here, they are surprised by the ruffian Kirke 
and his party, and Evelyn again owes his 
life to Moya. We cannot now follow the 


Eva is suffered to | 





| 





tale further than to state, that after various | 


adventures of deep interest, in which Ed- 
mund, Evelyn, Eva, Moya, and Onagh have 
conspicuous parts, Evelyn is united to Eva, 
and Edmund and his brother James M‘1)on- 
nell, who had been taken prisoners and sen- 
tenced to death, are banished. 

Such is a very faint outline of this excel- 
lent tale; it would, however, require much 
more space to point out the numerous little 
incidents which are all connected with the 
story, and lead to the results we have men- 
tioned ; the descriptions of local scenery are 
admirable, and some of the dialogues and 
adventures are delightfully narrated. 





Pinnock's Catechisms. A Catechism of Ana- 
tomy, for the Instruction of Youth in the 
first Prenciples of that Science 18mo. 1826. 
Whittaker. 

We and the Lord Chancellor (Egu et Res 

meus are unanimous in opinion, tiat whi'e 

Pinnock’s Catechisms are well calculated to 

assist youth, adults may be greatly benefitted 

by the instruction they contain. The little 
work on Anatomy being constructed on the 
same plan, and with the same careful atten- 
tion to the subject, is entitled to equal praise, 
and we cordially recommend it to the public. 


- -_——- -—_ 








ORIGINAL. 
POWER OF RESISTING HEAT. 
M. CHABERT. 


Tur newspapers have, within the last few 


weeks, contained accounts of some singular 
feats performed at White Conduit House, by 
a Mons. Chabert, who is represented as 
swallowing as much Prussic acid as would 
‘their quietus make’ to a whole regiment, 
and drinking all sorts of boiling liquids with 
as much ease as a coal-heaver swigs a pot of 
porter. The chef d’euvre of M. Chabert is, 
however, going into an oven, In company 
with a rump-steak or a leg of mutton, and 
remaining there until the meat is as well 
dressed as the former is at Dolly’s, or the 
Cheshire Cheese, or the latter on board a 
Margate steam-packet. That there is trick 
in this [ doubt not, but as I have not yet seen 
this living salamander, this animated piece of 
asbestos, I shall not at present more decisive- 
ly explain my suspicions. I may, however, 
observe, what the newspaper gentlemen do 


| not seem to be aware of, that M. Chabert is 


not new to the town, but that some half-dozen 
years ago, he exhibited in Pall-Mall as a 
Russian, and then vapoured about going 
into an oven for a wager, or a subscription 
purse, I forget which From this [ suspect 
that the imposture, then incomplete, has since 
been matured. Be this as it may, the power 
of resisting the action of heat has been claim 

ed or possessed by individuals in all ages. 
At first it was supposed to be miraculous, 
and owing to the immediate interposition of 
the Deity. It has even been admitted, in 
courts of justice, as a conclusive proof of 
guilt on some occasions, and of innocence or 
superior sanctity in others. An exceedingly 
minute and interesting account of the fire or- 
deal of the Hindoos was given in the Asiatic 
Researches by the celebrated Governor Hast- 
ings; and in the Antigone of Sophocles, the 
guards accused of neglect by Creon, to prove 
their innocence, offered to handle hot iron or 
walk through fire; and Virgil tells us, that the 


priests of Apollo, who attended the temple on 


Mount Soracte, had the faculty of walking 
with naked feet over burning coals, and 
Varro affirms, that they were rendered insus- 


ceptible of the effects of fire only by means 
of a composition. 


The priests of the temple 
of the goddess Feronia were not less dexte- 
rous; and Strabo tells us, that this drew 
every year a great number of curious people 
to visit and enrich the temple. The city of 


Thyane had a temple dedicated to Diana 


Persica. whose priestesses could also tread 


» 








eso 
with impunity on the hottestcoals. In more 
modern times, Spain had its Saludadores or 
Santiguadores, who were nothing but impos- 
tors, pretending that they were descended 
from St. Catherine. To prove their illustri- 
Ous origin, they showed on their body the im- 
pression of a wheel, called themselves ineom- 
bustible, and managed fire with great address, 
Leonard Vair reports, that one of them hav- 
ing been in good earnest shut up in too hot 
an oven, was found burnt to a cinder when 
it was opened. 

The trial by fiery ordeal, which, for a long 
time, the criminal jurisprudence of Europe 
tolerated, to those who did not carry arms as 
a mode of appealing to God, was performed 
in various ways. The first, which was used 
by the nobles, priests, and other free persons, 
was the trial by red hotiron. I[t consisted 
in carrying a bar of iron about three pounds 
in weiglt, heated to a greater or less degree, 
according to the nature of the accusation, and 
to a greater or less distance, according to the 
sentence ; or in putting the hand into a red 
hot gauntlet, or in walking over hot iron bars 
or plough-shares, from nine to twelve in 
number. 

The earliest instance of fire ordeal in 
Christendom occurred in the fourth century. 
Simplicius, Bishop of Autun, had married 
before his promotion, and his wife, unwilling 
to quit him after his promotion, continued to 
live with him. The sanctity of Simplicius 
suffered by the constancy of his wife's affec- 
tion, and it was rumoured that the bishop 
persisted in oppositign to the ecclesiastical 
canons to taste of the sweets of matrimony ; 
upon which his wife, in the presence of a 
great concourse of people, took up a consi- 
derable quantity of burning coals, which she 
held in her clothes, and applied to her 
breasts, without the least hurt to her person 
or her garments, as the legend says, and her 
example being followed by her husband, with 
the like success, the multitude admired the 
miracle, and proclaimed the innocence of the 
loving pair. A similar trick, as Mosheim 
terms it, was played by St. Brice in tue fifth 
century. The Empress Maria of Arragon, 
wife of Otho III., had accused a young lIta- 
lian count of having endeavoured to seduce 
her, and he was put death; but his widow, 
with the head of her husband in her hand, 
demanded to be admitted to the fiery ordeal 
in order to prove his innocence, and holding, 
as long as wa; thought necessary, a red hot 
bar of iron without being burnt. this miracle 
was admitted as proof, and the empress was 
condemned to be burnt alive. 

If the monkish historians tell the truth, our 
Queen Emma, mother of Edward the Con- 
fessor, passed unhurt over nine burning 
plough-shares. . 

Another form of trial, attended with greater 
ceremony, was that undergone by Luitprand, 
a Milanese priest, who, in 1103, offered ” 
prove the truth of an accusation against = 
bishop, by walking through a blazing pile o 
wood. He entered, it is said, through vo 
lumes of flame, which divided before him, 
and came out amid the acclamations of the 
people. It was remarked, however, that si 
hand had: received some injury from the ar 
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when throwing holy water and incense into 
the pile, and that his foot was bruised. How- 
ever, this proof was thought insufficient by 
the pope, who acquitted the archbishop. In 
truth, says Duclos, who has inserted an able 
essay on Trial by Duel and the Elements, in 
the fifteenth volume of the Memoirs of the 
Academie Royale des Inscriptions, if we con- 
sider the whole story, diminish the size and 
brightness of the pile, and increase the injury 
done to the hand and foot, and regard the 
sentence of the pope as directed against a fa- 
natic, the wonder of this pretended miracle 
will cease. Aldobrandini, a Florentine monk, 
in the eleventh century, also walked through 
the fire, to prove an accusation against his 
bishop, and hence got the name of Petrus 
Igneus. 


All trials of this Lind were condemned by | 


Pope Etienne V., as false and superstitious, 
and Frederick II. prohibited them as absurd 
and ridiculous. These facts are now quoted 
to show that, by a little management, the 
handling of fire has always been practised, 
and we need not add, that it was done by 
natural means, and not by any miracle. 

In the time of the ridiculous quarrel be- 
tween the Dominicans and Franciscans, one 
of the former proposed to prove the sanc- 
uty of Jerome Savonarola, by walking through 
a blazing fire, and a Cordelier made the same 
offer to prove the contrary; but at the sight 
of the flames they both ran off. George Lo- 
gothetus also teils us of a man who refused 
to submit to the fiery ordeal, saying, he was 
no charlatan, and when the archbishop press- 
ed him, he sagaciously reyilied, that he would 
have no objection to take the burning bar, 
provided he received it from the hands of his 
eminence. 

As the minds of men became more enlight- 





ened, the miracle of the resistance of fire was 


disputed, and it was referred either to impo- 
sition or natural causes. Jerome speaks of 
an impostor, calling himself the Messiah, 
who held in his mouth straw on fire, and vo- 
mited forth flames, and by this means excited 


the Jews to revolt. He was put to death af- | 


ter the capture of Bettas. Itinerants have, 


however, from time to time, appeared, who | 


have exhibited feats with fire, which have at- 


tracted the notice not merely of the vulgar, 
but of the scientific. 


name of Richardson, seems to have attracted | 
great notice in Paris about 1677, by his feats | 


with fire, which obtained for him the title of 
the incombustible man and the fire-eater. He 
announced in his bills the following perform- 
ances :— 

“Ist. He chews live coals, which may be 
seen burning in his mouth for a long time. 

* 2nd. He melts sulphur,—makes it burn 
In his handj—and then puts it, while in 

ames, on the point of his tongue, when he 
finishes by swallowing it. 

‘ord. He putsa burning coal on his tongue, 
©n which he cooks a riece of raw flesh, oran 
Oyster, and allows it to be blown with bellows 
for half a quarter of an hour. 

‘4th. He holds a red hot bar of iron in his 
hands for a leng time, without its leaving any 
mark. He places it on a smoothing iron, 
and then takes itéa his mouth, and, with his 


An Englishman, of the | 


| 


| 





| 
| 
| 
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teeth, throws it against the chimney, (near ; come in contact with it, when a considerable 


which the experiment was made,) with as 
much force as another person could throw a 
stone. 

‘5th. Lastly, he swallows melted glass and 
pitch, sulphur and wax melted together, and 
in flames, so that the flame comes out of his 
mouth, and this mixture makes as much noise 
in his throat as if a hot iron were plunged in 
water.’ 

Richardson further promised, when the 


' 


' 
} 





weather became less severe, to walk barefoot | 
on red-hot iron plates, and to perform | 


quantity of dense white vapour was seen to 
arise. A second plate of red hot iron was 
likewise passed over the whole extent of his 
arm and leg. With another red hot iron he 
struck his heel and the point of the foot re- 
peatedly ; in this experiment the contact of 
the fire was longer than in any of the preced- 
ing. From the sole of his foot so much va- 
pour was disengaged, that being very near 
the experimenter, my eyes and nose were 
sensibly affected. He also put between his 
teeth a heated iron, which, although not red 


| some other feats no less surprising; and there | hot, was still capable of burning.’ 
| can be no doubt that he seemed to do all that 


That there have been, at different times, 


he promised, for, in the Journal de Sgavans | itinerants who have displayed very singular 
for 1677, there is an attempt, and with consi- | feats with fire, cannot be denied ; and, al- 


derable success, by M. Dodart, an acade- 
mician, to explain every thing Richardson 
did upon ration principles, Dr. Peyer, of 
Schaffhausen, also probably alludes to the 
same individual, in a letter to Dr. Harder de 
Ignivomo circumforaneo, dated October, 
1677. ‘ Last month I saw, at Geneva, an 
Englishman, who handled and eat fire in va- 
rious forms. He put into his mouth burning 
coals, sometimes alone, sometimes sprinkled 
with sulphur, to make them burn brighter, 
and chewed and swallowed them. Also, he 
applied very rapidly a hot iron to his tongue, 
without injuring it. Lastly, he swallowed 
common wax, pitch, sulphur, and sealing 
wax mixed, melted, and on fire, the smoke 
and flames issuing out of his mouth. So 
strange a phenomenon appeared to some a 
miracle and astonishmg, and some éven 
openly accused him of being assisted by the 
devil. Some ascribed the whole to & parti- 
cular composition, capable of protecting the 
tongue and mouth against fire, but which no- 
body had seen or knew any thing about. The 
more cautious with myself, instructed by 
Hippocrates, thought that a great deal de- 
pe:ided upon habit.’ 

About 1754, a Mr. Powell seems to have 
had celebrity as a fire-eater in England, and, 
in one of his printed bills, he states, that he 
had exhibited not only betore most of the 
crowned heads in Europe, but even before 
the Royal Society of London, and was digni- 
fied with a curious and very ample silver me- 
dal bestowed on him by that learned body, 
as a testimony of their approbation, for eating 
what nobody else could eat Indeed, his 
wonderful performances in the fire-eating 
Way appear to have been surprising. 

The last remarkable instance of an incom- 
bustible man, previous to Signora Giraldelli 
and M. Chabert, oceurred in a Spamard, Se- 
nor Lionetto, who exhibited in Paris about 
tie afterwards went to Naples, where 
he attracted the particular notice of Dr. Se- 
mentini, professor of chemistry, who gave 


an account and explanation of his perform- | 
' 


ances. 

‘| approached as near to him as possible, 
that 1 might observe minutely whatever was 
miost particular in his experiments—of which 
the following is am account:—Signor Lio- 
netto commenced the proof of his incombus- 
tibility by putting over his head a thin plate 
of red hot iron, which, at least in appearance, 
did not alter his hair. 


| 





though many explanations have been offered, 
yet they are by no means conclusive. One 
of the most common is, that these persons are 
in possession of a secret preparation, with 
which they anoint themselves. Albertus 
Magnus, a philosopher of the thirteeth cen- 
tury, in his works, gives the following 
account of it:—‘A wonderful experiment, 
which enables a man to go into the fire with- 
out being burt, or carry f — or red-hot iron, 
in his hand, without inj: Take juice of 
marshmallow and white of egg, and fleabane 
seeds and lime ; powder them, and mix juie 
of radish with the white of egg ; mix all tho- 
roughly, and with this composition anoint 
your body or hand, and allow it to dry, and 
afterwards anoint again, and after this you 
may boldly take up iron without hurt.’ This 
would form an antacid paste, which, however, 
would not serve for the purposes of decep- 
tion, as jit would be abundantly visible. 

M. Panthot, in the Journal des Scavans 
for 1680, communicates to the editor what he 
calls the secret of fire-eating. 

‘This secret way revealed by the servant of 
Richardson, who was the first to exhibit, 
about three years ago, this wonderful experi- 
ment, which many ascribed to his dexterity 
only. 

‘It consists merely in rubbing with pure 
spirit of sulphur, the hands and other parts 
to be exposed to the fire. This spirit does 
not act, as commonly believed, in checking 
the activity of the fire, but it renders the per- 
son on whom it is applied less susceptible of 
its action, because it burns and scorches the 
scarf-skin particularly, which it renders as 
hard as leather, so that, for thie first or second 
time, the experiment is not so well borne as 
afterwards, because, the more it is tried, the 
more the skin becomes hard and callous, as 
happens to farriers and blacksmiths, whose 


skins become so hard, by frequently handling 


| hot iron, that they are often seen to carry it 


i quite red from one anvil to another, without 


being burnt. However, if, after several re- 
etitions of the experiment with this spirit of 
sulphur, the person washes with warm water 
or wine, the scorched epidermis is removed 
along with what is hardened, and he has no 
longer the same power of handling fire, until 
the same application has again scorched and 
hardened the skin. 
‘To this secret Richardson added some 
slight-of-hand, which could never be discover- 


The irog had scarcely , ed, in respect to the live coals which he placed 
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on his tongue, and on which he dressed a bit 
of meat, because he applied immediately next 
his tongue another very thin slice of veal, so 
that the coal, which which was between two 
layers of meat, could not burn him at first, 
and was soon extinguished by the moisture 
with which his mouth gradually filled. 

‘ Richardson’s servant also confessed that 
the remedy might be strengthened by mixing 
equal parts of spirit of sulphur, sal ammoniac, 
essence of rosemary, and onion juice. 
regard to the effect of the coals, wax, sul- 





phur, and other substances which he swal- | 
| Ing this composition on my tongue, the ex- 


lowed so often, upon his stomach, it is certain 
that he would not long have had the trouble 
of making this experiment upon substances 
so injurious to the stomach, if he had not pos- 


sessed a facility of vomiting these calcined | 


With | 
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again rubbed the same part with soap, with- | but also by rendering the cuticle thicker and 


out wiping it with the cloth, and passed over 
it the iron very red hot, without feeling any 


painful sensation, or even having the hair | 


burned. Rememberingthe crust which I ob- 


| 
| 
| 


served on Lionetto’s tongue, I determined to | 


rub mine with the same soap; in conse- | 


quence of which it became equally insensible 
to the action of fire. I began with pieces of 
iron slightly heated, raising them gradually 
tili they were perfectly red hot. I madea 
soft paste of soap, triturated in a mortar, and 
water saturated with burnt alum, and, spread- 


periment succeeded completely. Still more 
simple I found the process of first bathing 
the tongue with sulphurous acid, and after- 
wards rubbing it often with a piece of soap. 


substances by the help of warm water and oil, | The experiment succeeded still better, if, after 
which he took immediately after retiring | bathing the tongue with this acid, I covered 


from the company.’ 


it with a thin stratum of sugar reduced to im- 


In Hocus Pocus, which has been one of | palpable powder, and rubbed it afterwards 


the standard ornaments of book-stalls for half 


a century at least, we are told that, by | 


| 


with the soap in the same manner. The su- 
gar, in this case, like a mordant, made a 


using the following application, we may walk | greater quantity of soap attach to the tongue, 
on a hot iron-bar without any danger of | and adhere more solidly.’ 


burning or scalding :—~ 


Professor Sementini then goes on to show 


‘Take half an ounce of camphire, dissolve | that he could repeat, upon his own body, al- 


it in two ounces of aqua vitz ; add to it one 
of quicksilver, one ounce of liquid storax, 
which is the droppings of myrrh, and hinders 
the camphire from firing; take also two 
ounces of hematitis, which is a red stone, to 
be had at the druggists, and, when you buy 
it, let them beat it to powder in their great 
_mortar, for, being very hard, it eannot well 
be beat in a small one ; put this to the above- 
mentioned composition, and, when you in- 
tend to walk on the bar, anoint well your feet 


with it, and you may walk over without dan- | 


ger or the least inconvenience.’ 

Dr. Sementini, after reflecting upon the 
phenomena exhibited by Lionetto, proceeded 
to try various means which he conceived 
might benumb the skin, and cover it witha 
substance, which was a non-conductor of ca- 
loric; and he was induced, by the sharp 
sensation excited by the vapour disengaged 
when the heat was applied to Lionetto’s in- 
combustible skin, to try, in the first place, 
acids and the acidulous salts, and he found 
that, by repeatedly rubbing one part of his 
body with dilute sulphurous acid, that his 
skin became gradually less sensible to the ac- 
tion of caloric, and that he was at last able 
to pass a plate of red-hot iron over it without 
injury. He afterwards ascertained, that di- 
lute sulphuric, nitric, or muriatic acid, pro- 


| 
| 


‘ 


| 


| 





duced the same effect, though less quickly or | 


certainly; and, lastly, a saturated solution of | 


burnt alum, repeatedly applied, was prefer- 
able to all other substances he had yet tried. 
By accident, however, he made a further dis- 
covery :— 

‘ Wishing to examine if washing the almost 
incombustible part would make it lose the 
quality it had acquired, I rubbed it with hard 
soap, washed and dried it with a cloth, and 
applied the same plate of red-hot iron. | 
then discovered, to my surprise, that the skin 


= > > . . © . = ° a sy ~} r =" 
of that part not only preserved the same in- | iron bar, leaping with both feet bare. Habit | may be cone by dexterousiy using 





| 


most all Lionetto’s experiments, making al- 
lowances for the little tricks and deceptions 
with which they were accompanied. I am 
still, however, inclined to ascribe the whole, 
with Dr. Peyer, to the natural powers of the 
body, increased by repetition and habit, and 
a great dexterity in making the experiments, 
so as to reduce the heat applied, or the quan- 
tity of the material employed, without its be- 
ing observed. M.Dodart, more than a cen- 
tury ago, expressed the very same opinion, 
‘What Mr. Richardson does in public, is as- 
suredly very surprising; but, when we reflect 
on the properties of the substances he em- 
ploys, and the dexterity with which lie uses 
them, I believe that it will be thought that 
he can heve no other secret than some na- 
tural power, increased by habit.’ In con- 
firmation of this rational view of the subject, 
M. Dodart adduces a number of facts, to 
which I shall add some discovered since. 
The natural power of the body to bear the 


| transient application of heat, is much greater 


than is commonly supposed. Some un- 
doubtedly possess it more than others, and in 
all it may be greatly increased by habit. 
Some persons eat their food scalding hot, and 
cooks think nothing of taking a piece of meat 
out of the boiling pot with the assistance of 
their hands. It is not unusual to put blazing 
brandy into the mouth in eating mince-pies, 
orin the game of snap dragon. To hold the 
flame of a match or candle inclosed in the 
mouth is acommon school-boy feat, and most 
people have had occasion to lift up live coals 
which have accidentally fallen. The effect 
of habit in increasing the power, is every 


day exemplified in the impunity with which | 


smiths carry heated iron in their hands, and 
glass-blowers handle and bend softened glass. 
M. Dodart tells us of a smith in Poland, 
who went along the whole length of a red-hot 


| 





a 








more impervious to heat. 

I have never seen any of the common fire- 
eaters, but I understand that they make a 
practice of putting live coals in their mouth, 
and blowing out the flames,—of holding a 
heated bar of iron between their teeth, &c. 


/&c. In performing these experiments, they 


are said to practise a great deal of deception, 
and to be rather jugglers than real fire-eaters, 

Mr. Davenport made some very singular 
observations on boiling tar, which he commu- 
nicated to Dr. Thomson, and which are insert- 
ed in the ninth volume of the Annals of Philo. 
sophy. While looking at the process of tar- 
ring ropes in the King’s dock-yard, at Chat- 
ham, he asked the men if they had ever seen 
any one dip his hand into the boiling tar? 
One of them immediately drew up his coat 
sleeve, and dipped his hand and wrist in, 
bringing out fluid tar, and pouring it off from 
his hand as from a ladle. The tar remained 
in complete contact with Ins skin, and he 
wiped it off with tow. Being assured there 
was no danger in the experiment, Mr. Da- 
venport dipped in the entire length of his 


fore finger, and moved it about a short time 


before the heat became inconvenient. He 
ascertained, by the thermometer, that the 
heat was 220°, but that it rose very slowly 
to that height. It is by this slowness of con- 
ducting heat that Mr. Davenport accounts 
for the absence of pain and injury to the 
skin, when a far less degree of heat in other 
liquids would produce serious sealds. He 
found, for example, that he could not bear 
the heat of water at 140°, so long as that of 
tar at 220°. To account for the slow com- 
munication of heat, he supposes that the dry- 
looking and dry-feeling tar vapour, which is 
evolved very abundantly, rapidly carrying off 
the caloricin a latent state, intervenes between 
the tar and the skin, and prevents the more 
rapid communication, cle that when the 
hand is withdrawn, the rapidity with which 

this vapour is evolved, cools it immediately. 
The melting point of lead is 660° Fahren- 
heit, it does not appear that there is any very 
great difficulty in immersing the finger for a 
moment in melted lead. M. Dodart says, 
that plumbers will often plunge their hands 
in melted lead to get out pieces of iron 
thrown in purposely. Mr. Tilloch’s plumber 
informed him, that one might draw his finger 
through melted lead, and having in his hand 
a ladle full of melted solder, he instantly 
passed his finger through it. He added, that 
it was necessary that the finger should be 
perfectly dry, if otherwise, the person might 
get what is called a thimble, 1. e. some of the 
ineta! would stick to the finger, and give a 
severe burn. Mr. Tilloch eveu learned from 
a gentleman, that he saw an iron-founder 
skim melted iron with his hand, who said 
that he could only do it when the tron was 
boiling hot, if of a lower heat it would burn 
him. Of all the experiments which Mr. Ni- 
chardson performed, 41. Jodart found that 
of swallowing melted glass the most difficult 
Jodart thinks that it 


of explanation. Ai. 
a great 


sensibility to the action of red-hot iron, but | operates not only by blunting the sensibility, } quantity of saliva, and accustoming the parts 


had even become stronger than at first. 1 


i 


to bear a great degree of heat. 
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Some curious experiments made by Dr. 
Spry, of Plymouth, show, that melted lead is 
not always fatal, even when it reaches the 
stomach. When the Eddystone Lighthouse 
was burnt down, one of the light-keepers, in 
atiempting to throw a bucket of water upon 
the burning cupola, was covered with a tor- 
vent of melted lead, which burnt his face and 
shoulders severely. Iie also asserted that 
some of it had gone down his throat, but was 
pot believed, as he was not very ill until the 
day before his death, which took place on the 
eleventh after the accident. The body was 
opened by Dr. Spry, who found a mass of 
lead in the stomach, weighing seven ounces 
aud a half. As the doctor performed the 
dissection without any professional witness, 
the accuracy of his statement was now called 
in question, and, in defence of his character, 
he poured melted lead in various quantities, 
over the throats of fowls and dogs, which sur- 
vived several days, and were at last killed 
and dissected in the presence of Dr. Hux- 
ham, to prove that the lead had aciually 
reached the stomach. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 
EVENING ON THE SEA SHORE. 
How sweet to gaze, where yonder bark 
Lispels the swelling tide, 
As swifter than the soaring lark, 
Her prow the waves divide. 








How fast the breeze propels her on, 
Where seas and skies unite: 

The flitting sails are seen, are gone, 
Lchps’d by shadowy night. 

Yor wealth and conquest, men have dai'd 
To brave the stormy main; 

in such a cradle often shard 
Repose, or Joy, and pain. 

There! hearts with hope are beating high, 
And many a bosom swells 

To chide the sea, or low’ring sky, 
Whose frown the storm forcetells. 

While sitting deep in pensive mood, 
Some watch the frothy track, 

As far receding on the flood, 
Fond mem’ry rushes back. 

And sighs escape for joys away, 
Far o'er the waters past 5 

Till hope displays a brighter day, 
HTome’s joyous port at last. 


Farewell !—thou’lt meet the tempest’s roar, 
The hurricane’s fierce flash, 

Whose hortid glare illumes the shore, 
Where angry surges dash. 

Perhaps engulph'd, (when storins shall blow,) 
4 thousand fathoms deep ; 

Then, though winds roar and waters flow, 
Thy crew in death shall sleep. 


Eut speed thy course, spread all thy sails, 
To catch the gentler breeze ; 
May thy brave crew meet softer gales, 
That waft oa summer seas. 
Bound swiftly o'er the vast expanse, 
The land afar to view ; 
Perhaps awhile to sing and dance, 
ihen bid a long adieu. 
wea) 
41/1 scenes of home—those hills and woods 
wee deck your native shore, 
“Hail seem to “merge from watry fioods, 
Aud charm vour sight once moie. 
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-eannot fail to afford. 


The vessel, then, full trimm’d and gay, 
Shall skim the liquid plain ; 

To port, with topsails bear away, 
And triumph o’er the main. 

Thus let me triumph, when the sea 
Of life is overpast ; 

And hail the bright immensity 
Of iieaven's full joy at last. 

With shatter’d bark, almost destroy’d, 
Or scudding gaily dress’d ; 

Bring safe, oh, God, o’er death’s dark void, 
And land me in thy rest. 


LINES, 
On reading in the Maidstone Paper an account 
of the Death of Major Cartwright. 
Pure peace to thee, thou venerable one! 
Thy life was one long struggle for the right ; 
Lver the first in Freedom's holy fight, 
Alas! that thou should’st leave that fight un- 
won ! 
Yet thou departest with each duty done, 

And leav’st behind thee the endearing name 
That graces aye, the heirs of honest fame, 
Who, like thyself, the virtuous race have run! 

Thou hadst almost my very earliest song,— 
Tuy shade receives, perchance, my very last ; 
The fervour which gives birth to song is 

pass’d, 

And I have mingled with earth’s grovelling 

throng. 

Yet though no longer what I was when first 
Thy cordial hand was laid on my young 

brow, 

Witb a cold heart and withered hopes accurst, 
Yet I revere and love thy name e’en now. 

And feel again all I experienced erst, 

Ere time and torture bade my spit bow, 

While thus thy shade in silence passes by— 

Slow, and for ever,—my dim, tearful eye! 

Ulcomb, Kent, Sept. 23th, 1824. J.W.D. 


R. 
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FINE ARTS. 

Tie Third Exhibition of the Society of Bri- 
tish Artists will close on Saturday next. We 
have called the attention of our readers more 
than once to this very excellent exhibition, 
and if there are any who have not yet visited 
it, we think we are alike friendly to them 
and to the society in again recommending 
them to enjoy the chaste pleasures which it 
The limits of our jour- 
nal will not admit of a minute description of 
all the clever performances now exhibiting 
in the various galleries; it is, however, 
very pleasing to contemplate the growth of 
national taste, the increasing celebrity of 
native artists, and the noble encouragement 
given by his Majesty and many distinguished 
individuals to those who venture into the 
paths of Fame. In taking leave of this well- 
arranged, well-filled, and spacious gallery, 
and looking forward to the next year’s pro- 
ductions, we could hope for additional works 
in rortraiture and sculpture. Portraits of 
private individuals, however, are interesting 
only to their immediate friends ; but those 
of prominent political characters give life to 
the. scene, and afford a pleasant relief to the 
Visitors, 

The Diorama has been closed since Wed- 
nesday, in consequence of a hail storm, 
which demolished some thousand panes of 
class, and occasioned other damage, which 
will exclude visitors till Monday next. 
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Love's Messenger: A Lithograph 

London, 1826. Cole. 
Tuts is an interesting print, very fairly litho- 
graphed, both the design and the drawing 
are good. In looking over the portfolios of 
Mr. Cole, we were astonished at the vast 
number of lithographic prints he has pub- 
lished, many of which possess great me- 
rit, particularly some views of Tintern Ab- 
bey. We also found various coloured prints 
which are beautiful in themselves, and ex- 
cellent as studies for those who have made 
some proficiency in the delightful art of 
drawing. 


Guido's ‘Ecce Homo.’ Engraved by F. 

Wootnotn. London, 1816. Woolnoth. 
Tus is a very fine print from a very cele- 
brated picture. It exhibits that mixture of 
the grandeur and dignity of the Deity, with 
the sufferings of human nature, which the 
Saviour of the World displayed, when, ‘ des- 
pised and rejected of man,’ he bowed to the 
vindictive cruelty of his enemies, and passed 
through the valley of death. The engraving 
is very spirited, with much softness and de- 
licacy of execution, and it does much credit 
to the talents of Mr. Woolnoth. 


ic Print. 














Whitewashing Architectural Erections. ~. 
‘ Rome, May 25.—The Borgo has now a 
rather more cleanly appearance since the 
facades of the houses and huts have been 
whitewashed, on account of the procession 
of Corpus Christi. This whitewashing, how- 
ever, has become a real abuse, because even 
the fagades of public buildings, with rich 
architectural decorations, have been white- 
washed, without reflecting that stone is not 
white. This white colour, too, is extremel 
painful to the eyes; it is hardly possible to 
pass by the church of St. Spiritor in Sussia 
when the sun shines upon it, without green 
eye-glasses. Such a mode of disfiguring an- 
cient buildings and monuments is real bar- 
barism, With similar want of judgment the 
bronze doors of the church of St. John de 
Lateran have been covered with such a thick 
coat of varnish, that all the delicacy of the 
workmanship is no longer to be distinguished. 
This fashion of smearing over what is simple 
and noble, is become a mania in modern 
artists.’ 





SS 





THE BEE, 
OR, FACTS, FANCIES, ANID RECOLLECTIONS. 


Amonc the puns and witticisms scattered in 
Reynolds's Lite, the following are deserving 
of the notice of those who collect such things: 

One night during the performance of The 
Mysteries of the Castle, Reynolds, expressing 
his surprise at the uncommon thinness of the 
house, said, ‘I suppose it is owing to the 
war.’ ‘No,’ replied Morton, ‘ it is owing 
to the piece.’ 

In a new farce, supposed to have been 
written by Maddocks, was the following cu- 
rious pun: A large party of soldiers surpris- 
ing two resurrection mén in a church-yard 
the officer seized one of them, and asked him 
what he had to say for himself. ‘ Say, sir! 
why, that we came here to raise a corpse, and 
not a regement,’ 
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Mrs. Jordan having discharged her Irish 
cook for impertinence, and paid her her 
wages, the indignant professor of gastronomy 
taking up a shilling and banging it on the 
table, exclaimed, ‘ Arrah now, honey, with 
this thirteener, wont I sit in the gallery, and 
wont your royal grace give mea courtesy, 
and wont | give your royal highness a howl, 
and a hiss into the bargain !’ 

‘ There is a rich rector in Worcestershire,’ 
said one of the colonel’s guests, ‘ whose name 
1 cannot now recollect, but who has not 
preached for the last twelve months, as he 
every Sunday requests one of the neighbour- 
ing clergy to officiate for him.” ‘Oh!’ re- 
plied Colonel Landleg, ‘ though you cannot 
recollect his name, I can: it is England— 
England expects pee man to do his duty.’ 

he Duke of Leeds, occasionally partial to 
punning, said, ‘ Ilis majesty, by supporting 
the constitution, has proved himself a capital 
holder.’ ‘ Yes; but not a capital cabinet- 
maker /’ retorted Merry, forgetting that his 
grace was er oa of state 

At a period when those buckled appen- 
dages of the neck—stocks were exchanged 
for the less expensive fashion of the present 
day, a friend asked Churchill, what could 
have occasioned the sudden rise of cravats, 
‘ The fall of stocks,’ he replied. 


The King’s Feet-Bearer—During the an- 
cient days of Welsh royalty, among the twen- 
ty-four ranks of servants that attended at 
court, was one called ‘ the king’s feet-bearer.’ 
This was a young gentleman, whose duty it 
was to sit upon the floor with his back to- 
wards the fire, and hold the king’s feet in his 
bosom all the time he sat at table, to keep 
them warm and comfortable. A piece of 
state and of luxury unknown in modern 
times !!! 

It is said, that when a laurel coronet was 
adjudged to Julius Cesar for his military ex- 

loits, he was pleased with it less as an em- 
Ghee of victory, than as a cover for the bald- 
ness of his scalp.—De La Fons. 

Counsel's Opinion.—An eminent barrister 
had, some years ago, a case sent to him for 
an opinion. The case stated was the most 
preposterous and improbable that ever oc- 
curred to the mind of man, and concluded 
by asking whether, under such circumstances, 
an action would lie? He took his pen and 
wrote, Yes, if the witnesses will die too, but 
not otherwise. 
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CLOSE OF THE SUFFOLK STREET GALLERY. | 


PPE THIRD ANNUAL EXHIBITION 
of the SOCIETY of BRITISH ARTISTS, in} 
SUFFOLK STREET, PALL-MALL EAST, WILL | 


CLOSE NEXT SATURDAY \ 


T. C HOPLAND, Secretary. 

P.S. The GALLERIES TO BE LET, together m 
separately, from the 15th of July next to the end of | 
February, 1827.—For Particulars apply to the Secre- | 
tary, 23, Newman Street; or Mr. Lahee, 65, New Bond | 





Street. 





FINE ARTS. 


Te BE SOLD. THREE FINE OLD | 
PAINTINGS :— 

Subject—the RESURRECTION, by that unrivalled 
Artist, Michael Angelo. 

SAINT JOHN PREACHING to all NATIONS, by 
Salvator Rosa. 

The HEAD of CHRIST, (a Gem,) by Murrillo. 
On view at Mr Halls, Euograver, No. 5, Glasshouse 

Street, corner of Regent Street. 





Just published. 
HE FRENCH GENDERS, taught in 
SIX FABLES; being a plain and easy Art of 
Memory, by which the Geuders of the 15.548 French 
Nuuovs, may be learned in atew hours, Written by the 
Master of a Grammar Schwol. Price One Shilling. 
Printed for W. R. Goodluck, 80, Corubill. 





M.DE LA FONS' NEW WORK ON EXTRACTING | 
AND FIXING TEETH 
Just published, price 5s. with three plates, 
DESCRIPTION of aNEW PATENT 
INSTRUMENT for Extracting Teeth, and ofa 
Patent Method of fixing Artificial Teeth 
By J P DE LA FONS, Surgeon- Dentist. 
Printed for 3. Hatchard and Son, 187, Piccadilly ; W. 
Sams, 1, St. James sStreet; and S Highley. 174, Fleet 
Street, and Webb Street, St Thomas's Hospital. 


FASHIONABLE RESORTS. 
This day is published, 


SERIES of ELEGANT LITHOGRA- 
PHIC DRAWINGS, tastefully coloured, price 
6s. a sheet; consisting of Six Views on each sheet, 
viz.:— 
1. SIX VIEWS of Hastings. 
of Windsor, 
of Tonbridge Wells. 
of Brighton. 
of Ramsgate. 
of Marg -te. 
_ of Netley Abbey. 
ee ee of Titer Abbey. 
of Leamington. 
of Kenilworth and Warwick. 
iW. -————— of Cheltenham 
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12 of Malvern and Worcester. 
13. of Clifton. 
14 of Bath. 


Published by W. Cole, 10, Newgate Street. 
Where may be had, the largest and best Assortment 
of LITHOGRAPHIC DRAWING BOOKS, Local and 
Picturesque, VIEWS, VIGNETTES, MEDALLIONS, 
FLOWERS, &c. inthe Kingdom. 


*,* Catalogues gratis. 
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THE FITZWILLIAM MUSIC. 


A GRACE having been recently voted to 
fA SAMUEL WESLEY, by the University of Cam 


bridge, giving Tberty to transeribe and publish apy | 


Musical Manuscript containea in this invaluable Li- 
brary, he feels desirous of testifying his sense of Gra- 
t tude, by presenting to the Musical Warld, A SPE- 
CIMEN of its spiendid and scientific Compositions 

S. WESLEY purposes to edite, iv the first in- 
stauce, Seventeen Short LATIN ANTHEMS, (never 
printed.) anda HYMN on the NATIVITY » the words 
of all which are to be found tn tie Roman Missal-and 
Breviary: they are chiefly for Pour Voices, namely, 
Canto, Alto, Tenor,-and Bass. Price to Subscribers 
Twelve Shulings; to Noq-Subscribers, Fifteen Shillings. 


Naines of Subscribers will be received at the Royal 
Harmoure Ipstitution, Regent Street; and by” the 





GMALES'S WARRANTED PENS, of 


various degrees of Harduess and Shade. m: : 

follows:—HH Very hard, for etching: H pg 
note-haud; FH. Fine and thard. for ladies letter lane . 

. Medium, or general writing; S. Soft, fine nb. 
SS Very soft. for heading ledgers; SB. Soft with 
broad uibs, for lawyers 

Sold Wholesale and Retail, at 138, Aldersgate Street 
Loudon. . 








E;ditor, 16, Suston Street, Euston Square. 
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NEW BOOKS, Ke. published by W COLE, 
10, Newgate Street. 
This day is published, price 5s. boards, handsomely 
printed in foulscap octavo, with an elegant Frontis. 


piece, 
N ET-WORK; or, THOUGHT in 
1 IDLENESS = Also, 


1. TAVERN ANECDOTES, and Reminiscences of 


the Origin of Sigus, Clubs, Coffee-Houses, Stre-ts, 


Wards, Companies, ke Intended as a Lounge-Bovk 
for Londoners and their Country Cousins By One of 
the Old School. Humorously tiustrated’ 6s 

2 FACETLE CAN TABRIGIENSES, foolseap 8vo. 
boards, with a Portrait of Professor Porson, 5s. 

3 WALTON and COTTON'S COMi’LETE AN- 
GLER A beautiful Edition, with Plates; foulscap 8vo. 
63. beards, 

NEW SCIENTIFIC WORKS, 
By GEO. G CAREY, Esq 

1. Astronomy. as it is known at the Present Day. 
With Wood Engravings and a fine Portrait of Sir Isaac 
Newion. 

2 Chemistry as it Is, compared with what it Was: 
with Wood-Engravings and an Engraved Portrait of 
sir H. Davy. 8vo. 9s. boards 

3 The Artisan; or, Mechanic's Llostructor: contain. 
inga popular and comprehensive View of the most use- 
ful Sciences; richly embellished with Portvaits of Sei- 
entific Men, and 600 Diagrams. Demy Svo, two vols. 
in one, 12s. 6d. boards; vr in Nine Parts, at Is. 6d. 
each. 

POPERY SUBVERSIVE OF THE CONSTI- | 

TUITION, 

The attention of Englishmen is prrticularly called 
to the Jollouing important Works, which correctly 
point out the tusidious and destructive Tendency 
of the Catholic Religion, 

1. The New Hely War: a Poetical Vision of th® 
Nineteenth Century, in Defeuce of Truth and Protest’ 
antism. By Jobo Banyan Redivivus. Foolscap Svo- 
with embiematical coloured Frontispiece, 43. 64. 
boards, 

2. The Holy [nqnisition; being an Historical State* 
meut of the Orig, Progress, Decl ue. and Fall of that 
infamous Tribunal. Onginally written in Latin, b 
Philip.a Limborch, D D, and now remodetied and et 
larged, by C. Mackenzie. [La Six Parts, 3s each, Svo. 

3. Gulliver's Last Voyage ; describing Batlymugiand, 
or tne Floating lsiand: with au Account of ie Huu- 
guffs, Fugfugs, and Antifugs there, (1m the niaguer o¢ 
Dean Swift.) 25 6d —Also, the following 


PRESENTS FOR YOUTH, 
Written by able Authors, expressiy with the design of 
being put mito the hands of Youth ; and may be relied 
on as bighly amusing and strictly moral.—Ati ate ele- 
gautly embellished. 


Half-a-Crown each Volume, ha/f-bound and let- 
tere Z. 

1. Oriental Tales, 2 vols. with beautiful Froutispieces 
and Vignette Title pages. 

2 Trlesof the School. With elegant Engravings. 

3. Montague Park; or, Family Lucideuts; aitto. 

4. The Haif-Holiday Task- Book. 

Two Shillings cach Volume. 

1. The Pareuts’ Poetical Present; achoice Collection 
of Poems, entirely original; 2 vols. with bandsome En- 
gravings 


2 Tales for a W nter'’s Fire-Side; 2 vols. Ditto. 
3 The Changeling of Fortune; | vol. Ditto 


4. A Mouth’s Vacation. Ditio 


Fighteen-pence each 
1. Diurnal Tales; or, Visions ut the Grotto. 
Engravings. 
2. Cottage Scenes ; ijln 


With 


trative of Rural Life. Ditto. 


3 VYoutit's Mirror; afluollectian ot Tiles. Pitty. 
4. Mama's Fairy Vales, in Verse. Ditto. 

5 Tie Little Quaker. D tto. 

6 Juvenile Memeirs T> tte, 

7. The Little Creoles DD tro. = 

8. The Life of a Pairet, samed Poll Pry. Ditte. 
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Landon: agen by Davidson, 2. Surrey Street, Strand, wheie advertisements are received, and communications ‘ for the Editor’ (post paid) are to be addressed, 
tm aud Marshall, Stationers’ Hail Court; Booker, 23, Fore Strect ; Ray, Creed Laue; Richardson, Cornhill; Hughes, 15, St) Martin’s-le-Grand ; 
utuerland, Caltow Street, Edinburgh; Grifiu & Co., Glasgow ; and by al] Booksellers and Newsveuders.—Priuted by Davidsou, Serie’s Place, Carey Strect 


. Country and Foreign Readers may have the unstamped edition in Monthly or Quarterly Parts. 
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